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TOPICS OF THE DAY 


EDWARD VII—GEORGE V. 


HE French diplomat who once predicted that Edward VII. 
would be known to history as “Edward the Peace-maker ” 
will find much to sustain his prophecy in the flood of comment 
evoked by the King’s sudden death on May 6. “It is not too 
much to say,” declares the New York Journal of Commerce, “that, 
since January 1, 1901, the exercise of the personal influence of the 
King of England completely changed 
the conditions and prospects of the 
civilized world.” During the past 
nine years “no single monarch has 
done more to promote peace and 
good feeling among nations,” agrees 
The Wall Street Journal, which 
believes that the profound peace now 
ruling in Europe is largely the result 
of the sound diplomacy exercised by 
“the most statesmanlike ruler of his 
age.” The tendency of events during 
his reign, remarks the New York 
Times, “has been toward peace be- 
tween his country and all others, with 
the single but very important excep- 
tion of that over which his nephew 
not only reigns but rules.” From 
every direction come acknowledg- 
ments of his high and honorable serv- 
ices to the cause of international 
good-will. The more immediate and 
visible results of these services are 
thus summarized by the New York 
Tribune: 


“Now, for the first time in cen- 
turies, there is sincere and substan- 
tial good-will between England and 
France, the chronic animosity of 
Great Britain and Russia has given 
place to mutual confidence and friendliness, relations between 
France and Italy have been greatly ameliorated, and the sting has 
been removed from unfortunate and chiefly groundless bickerings 
between Great Britain and Germany. To recall these changes is 
to appreciate the magnitude of the services which this royal 
diplomat performed.” 
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The greatness of the whole achievement is the more memorable, 
remarks Zhe Journal of Commerce, because it was a triumph of 
personal influence, quietly and tactfully exerted, without blare of 


trumpet or beat of drum. “There was no flourishing of the 
mailed fist or shaking of the big stick,” it adds, “to introduce the 
noblest conception of European statesmanship since the days of 
Charlemagne.” 

W. T. Stead, in a dispatch to the New York American, 
quotes Andrew Carnegie as once having declared emphatically 
that “the King, by his visits to Rome and Paris, did more to bring 
about international peace than all the diplomats in all the Parlia- 

ments of Europe.” 
on to say: 


Mr. Stead goes 


“It was once said by a shrewd 
observer that, ‘while Edward VII. 
was a king among statesmen at home, 
when he was abroad he traveled as a 
statesman among kings.’ 

“It was a happy phrase which ex- 
prest not inaptly the difference be- 
tween the rdie of king within and 
without the Empire. He had ever 
been a constitutional king, holding 
himself severely aloof from the clash 
of faction and the strife of parties ; 
but abroad it was quite different. 
There he was not limited in his 
activities by the necessity of avoid- 
ing party politics; he was the repre- 
sentative of the nation over which 
he ruled, and was addrest as such by 
all those with whom he spoke. 

“In avery short space of time he 
acquired a reputation as a diploma- 
tist that was as unique as it was un- 
precedented. The reputation was 
not ill deserved, but, as is usual in 
such matters, his real merit was mag- 
nified until he became almost a king 
of miracles, who wielded a magic 
scepter that enabled him to achieve 
results in foreign affairs which would 
have been impossible to any one 
else.” 


THE NEW KING. 


For the more intimate. personal 
tributes we turn naturally to the English press. “Seldom,” says the 
London Morning Post, “has an English king, and never has a 
British king, enjoyed throughout his life the same kindly personal 
affection as always attended King Edward.” “Not three kings in 
the whole range of our history enjoyed at any time such universal 
affection as was given to Edward VII. throughout his life,” de- 
clares Zhe Daily News, which adds that his personal popularity, 


“was unequaled among contemporary monarchs in any quarter of 
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the world.” Zhe Standard describes him as “a patriot, a states- 
man, a governor, well fitted by the vigor of his intellect and the 
engaging charm of his temperament to be the actual as well as 
the ceremonial chief of the peoples he loved so well and of the 
Empire he ruled with such memorable success.” From Mr. Will 
Crooks, Socialist ex-member of Parliament, came the following 
tribute while the King’s life still hung in the balance: 

“He is above the Tory, above the Liberal, and above the Social- 
ist. He is, in fact, the father of us all, who smiles benignly upon 
us, and loves to see us all go fighting in our own way.” 

It is widely remarked that while the ending of his reign may not 
mark an epoch in British history, it undoubtedly accentuates a 
crisis, At this juncture of the struggle between the Lords and the 
Commons many on both sides are said fo have believed that in the 
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“ WELL,.IT IS ALL OVER, BUT I THINK I HAVE DONE MY DUTY.” 


tried tact and great personal influence of King Edward rested 
the only hopeof acompromise. Interest therefore centers acutely 
around the personality of his son, who succeeds him. In the 
opinion of some observers a false step at this moment might en- 
danger the security of the throne itself. Among all classes in the 
United Kingdom, declares the Philadelphia Puddic Ledger, there 
is a feeling little short of consternation that the country should 
have lost King Edward in this time of crisis. The various dis- 
patches describing his successor all agree that King George V. is 
still something of anunknown quantity. Zhe Wall Street Journal 
remarks that his political sympathies are “rather notoriously on 
the side of the House of Lords and the Tories,” while some dis- 
patches state that on the purely human side his tastes and inclina- 
tions are essentially democratic. Says the New York 77ibune: 


“George V. never has been as well known or as close to the 
people as his father was when he was Prince of Wales. Hence he 
never was so popular. His nature is shy and retiring, and he is 
not considered as much of a man of the world as was his father. 
Nothing about King Edward appealed to the British masses more 
strongly than his devotion to sport. Prince George appeared to 
care Jess for it than the average English gentleman does. He 
reached maturity as merely the grandson of the sovereign, which 
gave him little opportunity to take part in public affairs, but he 
has become more active during the last five years in thac direction. 
He has been a constant attendant at Parliament, and has followed 
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the debates on the House-of-Lords question closely. He has 
made many public speeches before non-political organizations jn 
the last two or three years, and has thereby gained a stronger hold 
on the people. 

“The Prince of Wales was chiefly known as a great traveler and 
a good public speaker. He never had occasion, as his father be- 
fore him, to discharge the duties of sovereign, and therefore to a 
great extent lacked the useful experience of actual touch with 
national affairs, which Edward gained during the lifetime of Queen 
Victoria. At the same time, in the course of long experience in 
the naval service and wide travels in all the dominions of the Em- 
pire, he gained a full knowledge and understanding of and sympathy 
with the national and imperial aspirations. 

“The dominant characteristics of the new King are said to be 
love of country and of home, and it is predicted that his court will 
be smaller and less representative than that of King Edward.” 


In a London dispatch to the New York Suz we read: 


“He is interested in the progress of science, and nothing pleases 
him more than to converse with men and women who have achieved 
great things. But his real capacities for kinghood are unknown. 
If he has inherited the abilities of his immediate ancestors he has 
yet to demonstrate them to the country and the world. His first 
and heaviest legacy is the constitutional problem which dominates 
national life at the present moment, and upon his handling of this 
crisis his reputation immediately depends.” 


Mr. Percival Phillips, a London correspondent of the New York 


American, says of him: 


“Probably no other British Prince ever ascended the throne sur- 
rounded with such mystery. 

“When Edward was Prince of Wales the nation knew his pri- 
vate as well as his public life, his weaknesses, traits, intimate 
characteristics. 

“George V. isanunknown quantity. Hecomes reluctantly from 
a quiet life as acountry gentleman to assume the crown. 

“His blameless, rather colorless, existence as heir to the throne 
causes misgivings in the minds of some old-fashioned Britons, 
who prefer a monarch of the ‘robust’ type, with frankly defined 
vices as well as ostentatious virtues. 

“George V., who becomes the ruler of the world’s greatest Em- 
pire at forty-five, would rather command a war-ship or collect 
postage-stamps than administer the affairs of anation....... 

“Many characteristics of the new King will appeal peculiarly to 
Americans. His aversion to red tape, his desire to curtail state 
functions wherever possible, and his preference for private carriages 
instead of royal coaches, all proclaim certain democratic simplicity 
which approaches nearer to the attitude of the average American 
President than perhaps any sovereign in the world. 

“Certain of his qualities appeal strongly to the British mind. 
For years he has taken a conscientious interest in improving con- 
ditions among the lower classes, visiting hundreds of slum homes 
with the Princess, conferring with local housing committees, and 
even discussing with architects schemes for rebuilding workmen’s 
dwellings with modern sanitation. 

“The unhealthy East End of London has been greatly improved, 
owing to the personal efforts of George V. 

“His love of children is alsoa quality which predominates. He 
is constantly visiting hospitals for children and suggesting reforms 
for the families of industrial workers and giving his ‘personal at- 
tention even to such minor phases of philanthropy as‘a day’s out- 
ing in the country for the slum dwellers.” 


And in the editorial columns of the same paper we read : 


“His coming to the throne is a fresh demonstration of the im- 
practicability of the hereditary principle. Itshouts aloud the truth 
that men are not made great by birth. 

“It may be, indeed, that the new King will be born again by 
coronation, as his father seemed to be. But the faults of the son 
are not of the flesh, but of the spirit. And they are less remedi- 
able than his father’s were. 

“George V. has a vanity and egotism that may run easily to the 
arrogance that topples thrones into the dust. 

“This is abad day forconceited kings. And there are qualities 
in this new King George that recall that. elder George, against 
whose folly the world-resounding shot was fired at Concord Bridge. 

“Great Britain has lost a republican King. She may gain a 
republican Constitution.” 





ws 
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SECRETARY BALLINGER’S DEFENSE 


OT even Secretary Ballinger’s explicit statements on the wit- 
ness-stand have caused his editorial friends and enemies to 
agree whether he would be rightly depicted with a halo or with 
horns and a tail. Considering the testimony, the Washington Post 
renders a verdict that “Secretary Ballinger has emerged victori- 
ous,” for “not a single fact has been produced to show that he 
was even derelict in duty, much Jess corrupt.” Yet many appar- 
ently neutral papers regret the lack of convincing documentary 
evidence to settle the controversy, and take the view of the New 
Orleans 7imes-Democrat that “the inquiry seems likely now to 
resolve itself into a question of veracity, so far as the charges of 
impropriety are concerned, with Secretary Ballinger pitted against 
the three opposing witnesses whom he has contradicted.” 

In recording the testimony of the Secretary of the Interior be- 
fore the joint committee of inquiry, the Washington correspondents 
devote much attention to the Secretary’s review of his own career : 
to the evidences of the confidence placed in him by ex-President 
Roosevelt, to his imputation of deliberate falsehood to Louis R. 
Glavis, and his contradictions of James R. Garfield. Onassuming, 
at the urgent request of Mr. Roosevelt, the position of Commis- 
sioner of the Land Office in January, 1907, Mr. Ballinger said he 
arranged with his law partners that he should have no interest in 
fees coming from cases that might be brought before the Depart- 
ment of the Interior or the Land Office and that the firm should 
take no cases that might embarrass him as an official ; this agree- 
ment, he said, was rigidly kept. The statement of L. R. Glavis 
that there had been a discussion between them of the personnel of 
the group of Alaskan coal claimants in December, 1907, he 
characterizes as “a wilful and deliberate lie.” Of his clear list- 
ing of the Cunningham claims he says that “if passing on the same 
question to-day I would say these claims were entitled to ‘clear list- 
ing’ on the record that was before me at the time.” He declares that 
L. R. Glavis had been allowed a free hand to investigate the 
Alaska coal cases and to make good his charges against the Cun- 
ningham claimants, adding that “Glavis was never hampered, but 
was pampered all the way through.” Referring to the time of his 
retirement from the Land Office, he declares: 
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THE NEW QUEEN. 


“The assiduous attempt of certain malicious and malignant 
people to circulate throughout the country the charge that I carried 
away information that I could useto the detriment of the Govern- 
ment, has not the slightest foundation in fact.” 


Further, he adds that there was nothing against the rights of the 
Cunningham claimants to have their patents granted, other than 
“the unique protest of this man Glavis.” He also read a let- 
ter from President Roosevelt upon his retirement, speaking of 
his “admirable work,” his “altogether too short service,” and 
his “patriotism” in making a personal sacrifice to serve as 
commissioner. 

Mr. Ballinger declares that he went into office as Secretary of 
the Interior on March 6, 1909, absolutely untrammeled by interests 
or connections that might prejudice his official actions. He said: 


“TI burned all my bridges behind me. I dissolved my law firm. 
I ended all my corporation connections. I did not then represent 
anybody interested in Alaskan coal claims. I did not have then 
nor have I ever had any interest directly or indirectly in Alaska.” 

As to the Cunningham cases in which he had acted as counsel 
during the year intervening between the date of his commissioner- 
ship and his secretaryship, he asserts vigorously that he had no 
connection with those cases that disqualified him from acting upon 
them in his official capacity. In this connection he says: 

“Legally, morally, and ethically I was qualified to pass on the 
Cunningham claims, but I felt a delicacy about doing so because 
of the fact that I had had an incidental relation with Cunningham 
as legal adviser. Consequently I gave orders that nc thing pertain- 
ing to those cases should ever be brought before me. They were 
turned over to Assistant Secretary Pierce, and to this day Mr. 
Pierce has never made a report to me as to any a-tion bearing on 
the Cunningham claims.” 

Sensations and denunciations are plentiful enough, and still 
more plentiful are editorial regrets that the investigation is likely 
to leave unprejudiced minds incomplete bewilderment. Yet many 
papers, abandoning personalities, are inclined to the view that the 
parties to the controversy may be in reality honestly at issue on a 
broad question of public policy which is still to be decided. Thus 
the San Francisco Chronicle says: 


“There can be no question about the facts. Secretary Ballinger 
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MEN WHO ARE FIGHTING THE WHITE-SLAVE TRAFFIC IN NEW YORK. 


came to his office in the belief. that the entire mineral and non- 
mineral public domain—unless possibly the grazing lands—should 
pass into private ownership and that monopolistic extortion should 
be prevented by regulative statutes. It would have been better 
for him if he had frankly said so, for he, with a multitude of others, 
hold that belief as honestly as the opposite opinion is held by the 
so-called ‘conservationists ’ of the Pinchot type, who believe that 
the Government should keep the title to everything, and especially 
to coal lands and power sites, which they hold should be worked 
only under lease and royalties payable to the Government. Secre- 
tary Ballinger believed—and we do not doubt still believes—that 
when Congress has by law provided for the sale of the public 
domain no executive officer has:authority to withdraw from entry 
any pertion of the domain not needed for public use. Hence the 
revocation of the Garfield withdrawals. In that matter, however, 
he was evidently overruled by the President and the Cabinet, who 
held the contrary view, and hence the ‘temporary ’ withdrawals of 
smaller areas. Nobody now claims that any harm came from his 
action. 

“In regard to the Alaska coal lands, the evident opinion of 
Secretary Ballinger was, and doubtless is, that the paramount con- 
sideration is that the people of Alaska shall be permitted to utilize 
che coal which lies under their feet and which for a decade they 
have not been permitted to touch, while Congress and the ‘con- 
servationists ’ wrangled over the best way to ‘conserve’ it. He was 
disgusted with the fool laws by which Congress had prevented 
development, and sympathized with the efforts of all those who 
under legal advice were trying to evade them. He had the per- 
sonal interest in the success of the Cunningham claimants which 
one naturally would have in the welfare of his friends and neigh- 
bors who were trying to make money by establishing a great enter- 
prise of the utmost importance to the people of Alaska. All that 
is plain, and it is equally plain that he has never as Secretary done 
one thing or used the slightest influence in respect to the disposi- 
tion of the Cunningham or any other Alaska coal claims except to 
direct that they all be pushed to final settlement as rapidly as the 
public interests would permit.” 


The opposed point of view is represented by the Philadelphia 
Inquirer, which says: 


“Corporations can not be permitted to secure a monopoly of the 
public’s water power; to exploit the public’s mines; to grab the 
coal lands of Alaska, for coal exists there in unheard-of quantities. 
There must be a careful conservation; Federal control; royalties 
paid by operators upon public lands to the Government for every 
ton of coal mined in Alaska. Ownership must remain vested in 
the Government. 

“That is about what the Roosevelt policies mean, and the Taft 


policies are not essentially different. But to carry them out there 
must be legislation on the part of Congress. That legislation is 
still to be had.” 


TO EMANCIPATE NEW YORK’S WHITE 
SLAVES 


B* the actual purchase of four young girls in New York’s 
underworld the agents of the special grand jury which for 
months has been investigating the white-slave trade in that city 
have removed from the public mind the last lingering doubt as to 
the existence of such atraffic. In merely proving that this evil 
exists, declares the New Orleans 77mes-Democrat, the investi- 
gators “have progressed further in their campaign for its eradica- 
tion than they perhaps realize.” This opinion is evidently shared 
by Mr. Edward Carpel, counsel for the “slave-dealer” who admits 
having sold two of the girls purchased by the Government agents. 
“District-Attorney Whitman,” declares Mr. Carpel in asigned state- 
ment, “has broken the back of the white-slave system, not only in 
New York, but throughout the country.” And he adds that “the 
amazing revelations yet to come” as a result of Mr. Whitman’s 
efforts will practically put a stop to the organized traffic in women. 
It will be remembered that in January a special grand jury, 
with John D. Rockefeller, Jr., as its foreman, was sworn in to in- 
vestigate the truth or falsity of certain widely published statements 
to the effect that “the City of New York is a center or clearing- 
house for an organized traffic in women for immoral purposes, or 
what has come to be known as the white-slave traffic.” The defi- 
nite and conclusive evidence was finally obtained by two women, 
college graduates, whose services were enlisted in the cause. In 
order to win their way into the confidence of New York’s under- 
world one of these women began her campaign in Seattle, the other 
in Juneau, Alaska. The story is thus told in the New York 
World: 


“ At these places the women went to work to become acquainted 
with the underworld. They made friends with scores of keepers 
of disorderly resorts, and finally the young woman in Alaska told 
some of her underworld acquaintances there that she was going to 
New York to get some ‘new girls.’ 

“That sounded good to the men and women of the disorderly 
resorts. New York seemed far off, but they- all had friends here, 
and at the request of the young woman investigator several pro- 
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LEAVING THE TOMB OF NAPOLEON. 


ENTERING THE CITY HALL. 


MR. ROOSEVELT IN PARIS. 


prietors of resorts gave her letters to persons in New York where 
she was told that she could buy girls ‘at a reasonable figure.’ 

“This investigator stopt off at Seattle, and by degrees—not too 
rapidly—became acquainted with her fellow investigator. 

“They obtained more letters. Then by easy stages they came 
te New Ver. is. os ss 

“Finally the two college women found the time was ripe for the 
big move in the work they had setout upon. They told their New 
York acquaintances of the underworld that they wished to get 
eight or ten girls to take back to Alaska....... 

“ Arrangements were made for the delivery of five girls to the 
investigators. Then there came a hitch. It was found that one of 
the girls, the one said to be only eleven years old, was in a city 
hospital. The purchasers exprest indignation and said they would 
not pay for more than the four ready to accompany them. 

“By this time the women investigators had won their way to the 
entire confidence of the slave-dealers. The money was paid and 
the four white slaves were turned over to their new owners.” 


One of the girls thus purchased is said to have cried because her 
doll was lost in the transfer, while another mourned 2 Teddy bear. 
These girls are now under the protection of the District-Attorney’s 
office, ready to testify when the cases are brought to trial. One 
of the dealers, as already stated, has pleaded guilty, and a great 
deal of evidence has been obtained which can not yet be made 
public. According to this dealer’s statement, the traffic had three 
principal “stockades,” or exchanges, in thiscity. “In these places,” 
he says, “five or ten girls are always kept on hand ready for im- 
mediate sale and shipment to any part of the country.” Says the 
Knoxville Sentined: 


“It is notorious that in New York City alone hundreds of girls 
disappear, drop out of sight every year, and in most cases the re- 
searches of the police and of their relatives are without any results. 
These girls are lost to their friends forever. The ‘Old Homestead’ 
Story is left incomplete. There is no return. 

“Of course many of them go out of their own will, and in spite 
of the miseries of the life they have entered upon voluntarily con- 
tinue it. But it is well known that this new life is organized under 
the motto set by Dante above the gates of Hell, ‘Who enters here, 
leave hope behind.’ The recruits are held in economic bondage. 
They are kept in debt and in terror of the law, in case they should 
leave with the clothes they wear....... 

“Let it be conceded that ninety-nine in a hundred of the girls 
and women who have left home and friends for the supposedly 
easier and larger earnings of the life of shame would not turn back 
if they could. We are not considering the facts. One percentage 
is as good as another. But we are concerned and should be 
mightily concerned with the hundredth who would turn back and 


can not. In failing to guarantee to this hundredth person the 
right to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, we are recreant 
to the principles of the Declaration of Independence and the Con- 
stitution of the United States. . . . And how much more horrible 
is this white slavery than the economic servitude that brought 
about the great crisis of our history, a bondage of body and soul. 
As long as a single woman remains subject to this unlawful traffic 
society fails to meet one of its first obligations. It will not do to 
strike statistical averages. A deliberate wrong done to a single 
person and suffered complacently by the people is a wrong to the 
whole people and by the whole people.” 


MR. ROOSEVELT’S RECIPE FOR INTER- 
NATIONAL PEACE 


O such stanch anti-Roosevelt papers as the New York Sux 
and World there is something strange in the picture of Mr. 
Roosevelt, once the foremost champion of a “ big-navy” policy for 
the United States, preaching in Europe the limiting of armaments, 
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“especially naval armaments,” by international agreement. 
“This,” exclaims 7he Sun, “from the President who wanted Con- 
gress to let him build two, four, or six battle-ships a year in order 
that the United States might maintain its position as a world 
Power!” And Zhe World recalls the fact that under the Roose- 
velt régime “the naval appropriation amounted to the enormous 
sum of $819,224,237.” Mr. Roosevelt, however, as if reading the 
minds of his critics, replied to this criticism even before it was 
uttered by pointing out in his Nobel prize address that “no one 
Power could orshould act by itself ; for it is eminently undesirable, 
from the standpoint of the peace of righteousness, that a Power 
which really does believe in peace should place itself at the mercy 
of some rival which may at bottom have no such belief and no in- 
tention of acting on it.” But, he continued, “granted sincerity of 
purpose, the great Powers of the world should find no insurmount- 
able difficulty in reaching an agreement which would put an end to 
the present costly and growing extravagance of expenditure on 
naval armaments.” And he adds that “an agreement merely to 
limit the size of ships would have been very useful a few years ago, 
and would still be of use; but the agreement should go much 
further.” 

But perhaps the most characteristic feature of Mr. Roosevelt’s 
address in Christiania last week before the Nobel Prize Committee 


is his suggestion of an armed international “league of peace,” 


powerful enough to maintain the peace, by force if necessary, 
among such nations as remained outside the fold. Before offering 
this suggestion he defines three successive steps leading to the 
elimination of war. “First of all,” he says, “there can be treaties 
of arbitration”—a step already taken, in a tentative way at least, 
by most of the civilized nations. But at present, says Mr. Roose- 
velt, there is no adequate safeguard against the deliberate viola- 
tion of such treaties, altho the establishment of a sufficient number 
of them “would go a long way toward creating a world opinion 
which would finally find expression in the provision of methods to 
forbid or punish such violation.” The second step, he says, is 
the further development of the Hague Tribunal, especially by the 
creation of a permanent court of arbitration. Sucha proposal, we 
may note in passing, was recently submitted to the Powers by 
Secretary Knox, and Washington dispatches tell us that England, 
Germany, and France have replied that they are ready to entertain 
his proposal “in principle.” In the third place, says Mr. Roose- 
velt, “something should be done as soon as possible to check the 
growth of armaments, especially naval armaments, by international 
agreement.” 

To quote in his own words the characteristic suggestion which 
Mr. Roosevelt reserves for the conclusion of his speech: 


“Finally, it would be a master-stroke if those great Powers 
honestly bent on peace would form a League of Peace, not only 
to keep the peace among themselves, but to prevent, by force if 
necessary, its being broken by others. The supreme difficulty in 
connection with developing the peace work of The Hague arises 
from the lack of any executive power, of any police power to en- 
force the decrees of the court. In any community of any size the 
authority of the courts rests upon actual or potential force; on the 
existence of a police, or on the knowledge that the able-bodied 
men of the country are both ready and willing to see that the de- 
crees of judicial and legislative bodies are put into effect. In new 
and wild communities where there is violence, an honest man must 
protect himself; and until other means of securing his safety are 
devised, it is both foolish and wicked to persuade him to surrender 
his arms while the men who are dangerous to the community retain 
theirs. Heshould not renounce the right to protect himself by 
his own efforts until the community is so organized that it can 
effectively relieve the individual of the duty of putting down vio- 
lence. So it is with nations. Each nation must keep well pre- 
pared to defend itself until the establishment of some form of in- 
ternational police power, competent and willing to prevent violence 
as between nations. As things are now, such power to command 
peace throughout the world could best be assured by some combi- 
nation between those great nations which sincerely desire peace 
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and have no thought themselves of committing aggressions. The 
combination might at first be only to secure peace within certain 
definite limits and certain definite conditions; but the ruler or 
statesman who should bring about such a combination would have 
earned his place in history for all time and his title to the gratitude 
of all mankind.” 

By delivering this address, declares a Christiania dispatch to 
the New York /ourna/l, “Theodore Roosevelt struck one of the 
hardest blows in the cause of universal peace yet delivered.” 
Despite his exprest unwillingness to assume the réle of an interna- 
tional “Meddlesome Matty,” the correspondents assert that what 
Mr. Roosevelt urged publicly before the King and Queen of Nor- 
way constitutes the basis of the private conversations he is having 
with the statesmen of Europe as the occasion arises. Says the 
New York 77ribune: 

“We believe that Mr. Roosevelt accurately exprest the most 
intelligent and enlightened sentiment of this nation in thus arguing 
that peace must be based upon justice and righteousness and must 
be maintained by a Power which is physically capable of repress- 
ing disturbances and enforcing order. While no single nation can 
exercise such power, a league of half-a-dozen might easily do so.” 

Such a league would be a true “holy alliance,” remarks the New 
York Outlook, which indicates the ground of its optimism in the 
following analogy: 

“The moat and drawbridge and portcullis and armed men have 
disappeared, because there are courts to determine the issues be- 
tween private citizens, and police to enforce the decrees of the 
courts. Forts and navies and big guns will disappear from our 
harbors when we have an International Court to determine the 


issues between nations, and adequate means to enforce the decrees 
of such a court.” 


THE TAFT MEASURES IN DANGER 


ACKING the propulsive and steadying force of an aroused 
public interest, and tossed hither and thither by Congres- 
sional cross-currents, the President’s legislative measures, report 
the journalistic watchers in Washington, are in danger of founder- 
ing before they reach the haven of enactment. Especially does 
this seem to be true of the flagship of the fleet, a bill framed by 
Attorney-General Wickersham and the President to effect impor- 
tant changes in the Interstate Commerce Law, and commonly 
known as the Railroad Bill. This measure has had a rough voy- 
age from the start, and is now doomed, according to the New 
York World's Washington correspondent, to go to pieces on the 
twin rocks of insurgency and indifference. There is, moreover, a 
wide-spread belief that the wrecking of the Railroad Bill would 
mean the collapse, as far as this session is concerned, of the entire 
Taft program—an event which would reverberate through the fall 
elections and into the Presidential campaign of 1912. All the 
Railroad Bill’s essential features, declares Zhe World's corre- 
spondent, are being thrown overboard, and Senate “regulars,” 
“insurgents,” and Democrats are all taking a hand in the work of 
demolition. “A railroad bill may be passed by this Congress,” 
remarks the Philadelphia Press (Rep.), “but it will be a different 
measure from the one recommended by President Taft.” 

“Asa deadlock between the two houses on the Railroad Bill 
would throw the whole legislative program into confusion,” de- 
clares the St. Louis Globe-Democrat (Rep.), “the outlook for the 
enactment of any of the more important measures in the schedule 
is far from favorable.” The New York Evening Post’s represent- 
ative at the Capitol can see only three courses open to the “regular” 
Republican Senators—they may abandon the President’s program 
and let Congress adjourn, they may allow the “insurgents ” to write 
the Railroad Bill, or they may “fight it out to a finish, if it takes 
all summer.” 

From President Taft’s messages to the present Congress since 
its opening last December the Cleveland Plain Dealer compiles - 
the following list of his legislative recommendations : 
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That a Federal! incorporation law be enacted. 

That the use of court injunctions should be limited. 

That a campaign-fund publicity measure be enacted. 

That Alaska be given a more liberal form of home government. 

That laws for the carrying-out of the Roosevelt conservation 
policies be passed. 

That Arizona and New Mexico be admitted as separate States. 

That a ship subsidy bill be enacted. 

That economy be practised by the departments and by Congress 
in the expenditure of public funds. 

That the Interstate Commerce Act be amended and strengthened. 


Congress has now been in session five months, and none of the 
bills which the President has urged has yet been passed. Some 
have passed the Senate only, others have passed the House only, 
while yet others have found no favorineither branch. “Upon the 
insurgents,” dispatches tell us, “the Administration will try to 
place the responsibility for the failure of the Taft railroad legisla- 
tion,” and the consequent blocking of the line for the other reforms 
on his program. To this the New York Evening Post replies: 
“Everybody will grant—and the insurgents most readily of all—- 
that insurgency made the trouble; the real question is, what made 
insurgency, and what made the insurgents formidable?” It goes 
on to say that the Republican party would not find itself in its 
present ineffectual position if it had given the country the kind of 
tariff revision the country wanted. The present situation, declares 
the New York Journal of Commerce (Com.), “ illustrates the use- 
lessness of the ordinary attempts to divert public attention from 
the real issues of politics.” To quote further : 


“The Taft Administration entered power at a time when the 
country was deeply concerned about two subjects—the tariff and 
the banking question. It took up the tariff and dealt with it ina 
semipolitical, half-hearted way without attempting to make any 
thorough analysis of the problems presented or to reach any con- 
clusion that would do more than satisfy the clamorous special in- 
terests which were at one another’s throats, and whose demands, 
as its leaders supposed, must be satisfied in the interest of party 
harmony. It refused even to commit itself to any definite plan of 
reform on the banking question, and after the tariff had been passed 
it devoted itself to an attempt to put that subject away as it had 
the currency issue.” 


The New York G/ode (Rep.) emphasizes the gravity of the crisis : 


“The ‘regulars’ charge the ‘insurgents’ with being ‘black flag- 
gers,’ and the ‘insurgents’ retort that the ‘regulars,’ many of whom 
are opposed to further railroad regulation, have deliberately 
schemed to create conditions that would beat the billas an entirety. 
The Democrats, openly playing politics and seeking to widen the 
Republican gap, one hour support ‘insurgent’ proposals and the 
next, as they did yesterday in the Senate, line up with the ‘regulars.’ 

“But in the confusion one fact definitely appears—that the Ad- 
ministration program is in a most critical state. The cleavage 
among nominal Republicans is like to that which existed among 
nominal Democrats during the last Cleveland Administration. 
The Republican outlook is dark. If things go on as they are going 
the session is likely to end in fiasco....... i 

“There are three parties in Congress—not two. Of the three 
parties no one is strong enough to control. Of necessity there 
must be reliance on coalition. The ‘insurgents’ in both houses of 
Congress hold the balance of power. Unless they are brought 
back to the reservation it is difficult to see how anything can be 
achieved.” 


Some of the independent papers claim that whatever may be the 
effect of insurgency on the progress of the Taft program, the in- 
surgents can truthfully boast that they have helped the cause of 
good government by awakening asense of individual responsibility 
for legislation in both branches of Congress. “The insurgents are 
in the saddle,” admits the Philadelphia Pvess (Rep.), “and seem 
to be in public favor just now.” “Insurgency is Republicanism,” 
asserts the Newark ews (Ind.) approvingly, while the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer (Ind. Dem.) declares the insurgents to be “the best 
friends the Republican party has, even if they do smash an 
Administration ido] now and then.” On the other hand, the Bos- 
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ton Advertiser (Rep.) states that there is growing up “a shrewd 
and wide-spread suspicion of the good faith of some of the 
insurgents.” We read: 


“It is growing clear that if the insurgents in the House and 
Senate, by combination with the Democrats, are able to defeat 
the Administration’s plans for the regulation of those trusts which 
have been notoriously indifferent to the rights of the public, the 
insurgents will have played the part of the tools of those lawless 
combinations.” 


The real trouble with the Administration program, thinks the 
Boston 7ranscript (Ind. Rep.), “is the lack of public interest in 
its substantial items.” To quote: 


“Republican leaders have been expected, out of loyalty to the 
Administration, to enact a group of measures in the wisdom of 
which they did not as individuals believe. Nor did their constitu 
ents take any interest in the program. In such circumstances the 
result might have been easily foreseen. 

“The Postal Savings-Bank Bill, for example, has been a great 
Administration measure. On looking over its terms not fewer 
than fifteen of the eighteen members of the Post-office Committee 
of the House regarded the project, in the form originally presented, 
with considerable apprehension; and yet so strongly was the 
Administration committed to it in party platforms and as a Roose- 
velt inheritance, that most of these committeemen felt it a duty to 
subordinate their individual judgment. The situation has been 
much the same in the Senate. The Separate Statehood Bill for 
Arizona and New Mexico has had a like experience. Few people 
of the North are clamorous for four more Democratic Senators 
from the sparsely settled areas of our Southwestern desert; nor 
do many believe that any substantial injustice has been done to 
those communities in keeping them under the territorial form of 
Government. And yet the Administration wants a Statehood bill. 

“The Administration’s railroad program is in the main meritori- 
ous. The country ought to be interested in it, but plainly is not.” 


To indicate the peculiarly difficult problem of strategy that con- 
fronts President Taft the Springfield Republican (Ind.) makes an 
interesting comparison between the present Congress and the one 
from which President Roosevelt secured the bulk of his progres- 
sive legislation. We read: 


“The attitude of the Democrats is a vital factor in the situation 
now as it wasthen. It will be remembered that President Roose- 
velt obtained the radical legislation he desired for the most part 
by the aidof Democratic votes. His measures so far approximated 
past Democratic demands, notably in the Railroad Rate Law, that 
the Democrats were forced to support him. It does not appear 
that to-day the Democrats in Congress are under any such political 
necessity of supporting Administration measures, and the result is 
that they are much freer than before to act solely with the partizan 
object of proving to the country that the Republicans are incapable 
of efficient government. 

“The Democrats are enabled to play politics in this manner be- 
cause, as it now appears, the Republican President’s position rela. 
tive to the two wings of his own party is exactly contrary to that 
occupied by his predecessor four years ago. Mr. Roosevelt, in 
the great struggle over the Railroad Rate Bill and other legisla- 
tion, trained with the Republican radicals rather than with the 
Republican conservatives. He commanded the support of the 
Republican radicals so completely that when in the final crisis he 
would compromise with the conservatives, the radicals would be 
forced to follow him. Where the Republican radicals went, the 
Democrats had to follow, on the principle that a half-loaf was 
better than no bread at all. But Mr. Taft, for reasons which need 
not be explained, has the antagonism instead of the ardent support 
of the Republican radicals, now known as insurgents. These in- 
surgents can do nothing against the regulars except with Demo- 
cratic support, but President Taft, in making final compromises, 
can not move in the same direction that his predecessor did. 

“Mr. Roosevelt fell back toward the conservative base, dragging 
his radical followers after him in sufficient numbers to make a 
majority. Mr. Taft is already resting on the conservative base, 
and the only compromises he can make are in the radical direction. 
Consequently, if he compromises, he is sure neither of undivided 
‘regular’ support nor of Democratic support. For the Democrats 
can now take partizan advantage of the Republican inability to 
concentrate their forces.” 
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THE GAYNOR-HEARST TIFF 


N OT a little piquancy is added to all the discussions of the 
1 little unpleasantness between Mayor Gaynor and Editor 
Hearst, of New York, by the news appearing from day to day of 
libel suits for $100,000 each brought by Mr. Hearst against papers 
that have had the temerity to print the Mayor’s speech excoriating 
the editor. An account in the New York 77ibune says the ‘suits 
have been withdrawn in the cases of papers that have deplored 
the bad taste of the Mayor in attacking Mr. Hearst at a dinner 
where the former was a guest and the latter one of the hosts, and 
we have since seen, perhaps by pure coincidence, a large number 
of editorials commenting sadly upon the Mayor’s lack of courtesy. 
The speech related to the payment of $48,000 to Mr. Daniel F. 
Cohalan for services in the collection of special franchise taxes, a 
payment the Mayor’s critics aver was made rather for political 
than legal services. In his speech the Mayor charged Mr. Hearst 
with wilfully suppressing the date on the $48,000 warrant in order 
to discredit him. In reply Mr. Hearst says the omission was due 
to a slip in the photo-engraving process and points out that the 
date was given plainly elsewhere in the article. To go into the 
details of the dispute would crowd all other subjects out of our 
columns this week, which would not be desired by our readers, it 
is hoped. To put it all into a nutshell, the Mayor disclaims all 
responsibility for the $48,000 payment, and the editor disclaims 
all responsibility for the disappearance of the date-line. 

The interest, therefore,comes down to Mr. Hearst’s motives in at- 
tacking Mayor Gaynor, and Gaynor’s motives in attacking Hearst. 
Mr. Gaynor is being talked of for Governor and for President by 
many papers, as is noticed by the New Orleans Picayune and 
Minneapolis Jeurna/, and some suspect Mr. Hearst of having an 
eye on these same offices. This lends additional interest to their 
opinions of each other. As Mr. Hearst objects to the use of such 
words as “forger” or “libeler” in reports of the Mayor’s remarks, 
it may be only courteous to quote the Mayor as saying: 

“It is high time that these ——s and s were in State’s z 
and the time is not far distant when some of them will be there. 
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And just think of a man who is capable of doing things like this 
being possest of the notion that he is fit to hold any office from 
Mayor to President of the United States!” 


In another part of his speech, without naming the party he meant, 
he remarked in general terms: 


“ A newspaper proprietor or editor who is simply bent on cutting 
throats is an awful spectacle—the most awful in the world. In no 
nook or corner of his head or heart is there the slightest sense of 
truth or justice. We may pity him, but can not, in the interests 
of public morality and decency, remain silent about him.” 


Mr. Hearst, in his reply in the New York Journal, remarks with 
dignity : 


“ Anybody who knows the high character of the gentlemen who 
edit Zhe American knows that no matter how much they might 


despise Maynor Gaynor they would never seek to take an unfair 
advantage of him.” 


He then refers to the Mayor and his law partner as “Dr. Jekyll 
and Mr. Hyde,” says he is indifferent to his “blatherskite abuse,” 
and declares that the Mayor’s “evasion, hypocrisy, and untruth- 
fulness are known to everybody.” So the discussion rages. 

The Pittsburg Déspatch thinks Mr. Hearst’s libel suits bring 
the subject “within the realms of farce comedy”: 


“It is not only Satan rebuking sin, but has an additional smoke 
of the outcry of the stone-thrower when hit by a cobblestone. No 
man has exercised a larger liberty of attack and condemnation on 
the character of others than Mr. Hearst in journalism and politics. 
If a speech like Gaynor’s had been publicly made against some 
one for whom Mr. Hearst had no affection he would have made 
haste to publish it in full. But when other newspapers publish 


the same sort of news with him as the target of attack he resorts 
to the courts.” 


The Pittsburg Chronicle- Telegraph, however, is inclined rather 
to blame the Mayor: 


“Not alone does he precipitate trouble in his party by rekindling 
the animosities that entered into his campaign, but he jeopardizes 


the dignity of his office and puts a quietus on the movement already 
under way to secure his advancement to a higher public place.” 





TOPICS 


Ir Mr. Taft intends to avoid speaking in all States which declare against 
the present tariff he will have a lot of time to play golf.—Chicago Tribune. 


THE people who have been laying up something for a rainy day will have to 
lay up a little more. A 10-per-cent. increase in the price of rubber boots and 
shoes is announced.—Wall Street Journal. 

‘“‘Our present tariff law is every day confuting the liars who attack it,”’ says 
Congressman Payne, with some heat. 
What about the attacks from people who 


IN BRIEF 


It is unfortunate that Senator Aldrich can not take his Tariff Law into re- 
tirement with him.—Kansas City Star. 


It must at least be conceded that Ballinger is loyal to the Rooseveltian method 


of characterizing his opponents.—Boston Transcript. 


Foop was recently found in an Egyptian tomb where it had been buried tor 
3000 years, but still it wasn’t placed on sale afterward and labeled “strictly, 
fresh.""—Detroit Free Press. 





tell the truth?—Wall Street Journal. 


FRANCE will have only herself to blame 
if her birth-rate doesn’t increase after this. 
—Chicago Record-Herald. 


RvuBBER is now worth almost half as 
much as silver, pound for pound. Here is 
a chance for a more elastic currency.—Min- 
neapolis Journal. 


THE understanding is that good Senator 
Aldrich has saved enough out of his salary 
so that he can live in a modest way after 
his name has been removed from the gov- 
ernment payroll.—Ohio State Journal. 

Our erudite comet editor says that even 
if the tail of that thing is 25,000,000 miles 
long its solid matter could be placed ina 
pill-box, but what puzzles us is to know 
who’s going to collect it. — Philadelphia 
Inquirer. 

INVESTIGATORS have come to the con- 
clusion after long research, that high prices 
of food make boys bad. The process of 
reasoning is too long to follow out here. 





STILL, the Governor of Tennessee can 
point with pride to the fact that he never 
knowingly or intentionally pardoned a 
poet.—Springfield Union. 


Mh 


THE title of a new book is ‘‘ How to Keep 
Hens for Profit.’’ The cold-storage houses 
don’t really need advice on the subject 
—New York World. 


ull 
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THE compliment conveyed by the pre- 
sentation at Delft of a handsome plate 
bearing a portrait of William the Silent was 
immediately followed by a speech from 
the Colonel. It’s hopeless! — New York 
World. 


At the opening night’s auction sale of 
the Yerkes collection a painting called 
“The Frugal Meal’’ sold for $19,500, next 
to the top price. It must have been a fine 
example of the realistic school.—Providence 
Journal. 
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WHEN the chairman of the San Fran- 
cisco Police Board took office he said the 
law was to be enforced in that city. No- 








The only weak spot in it seems to lie in 
the fact that prices were not always high. 
—Philadelphia Public Ledger. 


Copyrighted, 1910, by the New York “‘ Times’* Co, 
HOW THE SPEAKER MAY INSURE A QUORUM. 
— Mayer in the New York Times. 


body believed the statement then, but as 
he is now under arrest for larceny, there 
may have been something in it.—Phila- 
delphia Public Ledger. 
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EDWARD'S DILEMMA 


AGERLY as both ministerial and opposition organs in Eng- 
land have protested that the King must on no account be 
dragged into the constitutional crisis now entering a more tortuous 
phase than ever, it is at the same time agreed by all factions that 
he can not escape it. The responsibility for drawing him into the 
dilemma is variously placed, but the chief question is, now that he 
is involved, what he will do. Will he side with the Commons or 
the Lords? or willhe try to arrange acompromise? The first thing 
to remember in any speculation on that head, observes the London 
Spectator, is that the Sovereign will act rather as an institution 
than as a human being. This does not quite harmonize with the 
theory of the radical London Chronicle, which believes he will not 
risk compromising the throne by giving it any institutional function 
in what is a simple question—* whether the House of Commons 
or the House of Lords is to be the predominant partner in our sys- 
tem of government.” The London 7Zmes surmises that the King 
will take no one into the royal confidence, preferring to compro- 
mise the difficulty by bringing the leaders of the factions together 
and inducing them to adjust the difference between Lords and 
Commons by a “patriotic agreement.” What deprives this idea 
of force to the London /’os¢ is that the two houses seem hopelessly 
at odds regarding the right of the upper to veto the acts of the 
lower. As for the King’s personal relation to the dilemma 
confronting him, we have this elucidation in an elaborate editorial 
from the London Sfectazor : 


“He will, we should imagine, not so much ask himself the ques- 
tion: ‘What do I personally think is the right thing to do?’ or 
‘Who has blundered and who ought to bear the burden of such 
blunders?’ or any such natural and individual question, but rather, 
‘What is the proper function for the British Monarchy to perform 
in the case which has arisen ?’ or, to put it even more impersonally, 
‘How ought the British Constitution to work in the circumstances?’ 
We may begin by remarking that these circumstances are in a very 
large sense peculiar. In ordinary circumstances the Sovereign is 
accustomed to guide his political action solely by the advice of his 
Ministers. He may nodoubt sometimes find it expedient to advise 
his advisers. It is notorious that both the late Queen and our 
present Sovereign have often done so with very good results, and 
have thereby obtained the gratitude of those advisers. Here, 
however, by the very nature of the case, a situation has arisen 
where the King can not divest himself of responsibility for a choice 
of action by accepting the advice of his Ministers. If we could 
suppose the King saying in private to his advisers: ‘Tell meas 
loyal friends rather than Ministers what answer I ought to give to 
your official advice,’ how would they reply ? They would, we can 
not help thinking, be obliged as men of honor in that case to say 
that an occasion had arisen where the Sovereign must act on his 
own responsibility—they could not be expected to be judges in 
their own cause. Within the known, accustomed, and prescribed 
limits of the Constitution the King is clear of all responsibility in 
accepting the advice of his Ministers as long as they remain his 
Ministers—that is, as long as they have the confidence of the 
House of Commons. When, however, it is a question of altering 
the Constitution by revolutionary action (we do not call it revolu- 
tionary in order to beg the question, but merely to describe its 
abnormal nature), the Sovereign, as Grand Chairman of the nation, 
is bound, however reluctantly, for once to act on his own initiative.” 


This line of reasoning, representative of much contemporary 
thought in the more independent London organs, finds little favor 
with the radical press. Thus the London Chronicle, assured of the 
purpose of the peerage to “capture the throne,” insists that the King 
will not assume to interpret anything. “He will accept the ad- 
vice of his responsible Ministers supported by a majority in the 
Commons, and he will follow the policy laid down for a constitu- 
tional sovereign by interfering in no respect with the determination 
of the people to end the veto of the Lords.” To the London Post, 
one of the strongly conservative dailies, this line of argument means 


FOREIGN COMMENT 


that the liberal and radical groups in the Commons mean to 
bring undue pressure upon the Crown. Edward VII. is to be 
“threatened as if he were a Bourbon,” a view commending itself 
to the London J/ai/ as quite sound. But we find the Liberal 
London Vation saying that the Prime Minister will ask Edward 
VII. only to create more Peers and thus redress the balance in the 
Lords to favor the Liberal party : 


“This reading of the constitutional position does not, as is 
falsely represented by the Tory press, bring any undue pressure 
upon the Crown, or make it partaker in a revolutionary course of 
action involving an invasion of the rights of another estate of the 
realm. On the contrary, the act of tendering advice implies an 
absolute and full assumption of all responsibility by the Ministry. 
It would, we think, be recognized by every ordinary citizen, who 
thinks he lives under a popular government, that the King suffered 
no diminution of his dignity and incurred no personal responsi- 
bility by accepting unconditionally the advice thus tendered him. 
The policy to be embodied in such a bill has been expressly. in- 
dorsed by the people at a recent general election, and.it is essen- 
tial to the further continuance of representative institutions in this 
country. 

“But this reading of the Constitution, we freely admit, is not 
universally accepted. It may be the case that the King does not 
adopt the view that he can thus easily and completely divest him- 
self of all responsibility for a use of his prerogative fraught with 
such grave consequences. As aconstitutiona] monarch he might 
raise doubts as to the sufficiency of the popular acceptance of this 
policy at the last election. Norcan we deny that language mis- 
takenly used by one or two Ministers, notoriously by Mr. Hal- 
dane, might be taken to support this view. Tho, then, it would 
be matter for regret, it could be no matter for surprize if the King 
should express a desire that the electorate should once more be 
invited to express a plain opinion on this single issue before he 
was justified in empowering Ministers to take a measure so ex- 
treme. It is, of course, evident that Mr. Asquith contemplates 
the possibility of such an appeal to the country, tho we still hope 
that it may not be necessary.” 


WHAT THE FRENCH ELECTION MEANS 
TO THE CHURCH 


O lesson deduced from the returns of the general election 
throughout the French Republic emerges so clearly in the 
light of European newspaper comment as the permanent seculari- 
zation of the Government in Paris. For some time after the sep- 
aration of church and state, as the Vienna Weue Frete Presse 
remarks, there was reason to infer that a clerical reaction might 
undo all that had been done in the past fifteen years te “modern- 
ize” France. The Austrian daily argued that the Republic might, 
so far as one could foresee before this election, yet send another 
envoy to the Vatican and bestow recognition upon a future Nuncio 
from Rome. The system of public education might once more be 
given over to the monks and nuns. The Roman Catholic faith 
might in no remote future be restored to its one-time dignity as the 
state religion of the French. No such “illusion,” as our contem. 
porary now deems it, can linger, it surmises, “even in the incor- 
rigibly anticlerical mind.” France has definitely abandoned her 
historical position among the Roman Catholic Powers : 


“The greatest of the Latin nations, the one Latin nation which 
retains anything like the glory of the Latin past, has severed all 
official connection between herself and the religion of the Latin 
peoples. This is a far more significant event than is yet realized, 
for the very calmness and quietness with which the consummation 
arrived has not enabled us to measure its vast meanings. It is not 
so much a religious event as a political one. France, as a perma- 
nently secularized Power, enters upon a phase in her long history 
altogether novel and in a great sense unexpected. As long as 
there remained a possibility that France would weary of her secu- 
larization, the future of Europe remained undecided. The tuture 
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Dame HoOLLAND—“ Welcome to the home of your fathers!” 
—Amsterdammer. 
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THIS WOULD BE THE MOST APPROPRIATE EXIT FROM EUROPE 


FOR T. R. —Fischietto (Turin). 


AS EUROPE SEES HIM. 


of the Papacy trembled in the balance. With France sundered 
from herself in this political sense, the Church of Rome faces 
another destiny than that contemplated by the historians of the 
past and even of the present. 

“Politically, so far as concerns France, it would seem certain 
that the Republic, in her election, has confirmed the cordial under- 
standing with England. Thisis in its way as tremendous an event 
as any in British annals since the first rise of England as a great 
Protestant power. No doubt there will be many important 
changes of ministry in Paris, and they may come speedily. But 
nothing that can be foreseen indicates any departure from the 
policy of secularization upon which the French Republic has so 
consistently entered. While France remains a republic she will 
remain secular. Only a monarchical or an imperial restoration 
will change this aspect of affairs. We may expect the Vatican to 
range itself at least by implication among the enemies of the 
republican form of government in France.” 


Comments of the French newspapers are naturally biased by 
partizan predilections. The anticlerical sheets dwell upon the 
humiliation of the clericals, the Zzser¢é (Paris) being sarcastic at 
the expense of the Vatican. The Socialist Humanité (Paris) has 
no doubt that the voters intended to indorse collectivist ideals of 
society. The exact opposite is the conclusion of the Paris Débats, 
which insists that Socialism has received a setback through the 
There are mary reballots coming, but these will not, all 
agree, effect any material change in the result. What astonishes 
the Zemps (Paris) is the accuracy with which the result was fore- 
seen and discounted. From the more independent standpoint of 
Berlin, the Aveuz Zeitung infers that there will not be any “fierce 


returns. 


war on the Church,” but that the process of secularization will be 
continued in a milder manner: 


“The old era of fierce recrimination between church and state 
in France has passed forever. There will be an avoidance of any 
policy calculated to result in martyrdoms. The priests will not 
be imprisoned or shot. The faithful will not be scandalized, nor 
will the Pope ke insulted. In truth, the anticlericals among the 
French have shown rare skill in disarming their critics. But the 
process of secularization may be expected to assume a more subtle 
atheistic tendency. One might reasonably inquire whether in her 
present anticlerical policy, France does not exemplify the spirit of 
irreligion. The French, that is to say, have been brought to look 
upon faith, in the old pious sense, as a thing not to be taken too 
seriously. They are not antireligious so much as non-religious. 
The future of France under her present anticlerical auspices will 
show what can be done witha nation and to a nation thoroughly 


convinced that religious faith is a matter of such indifference that 
it can be practically ignored. The result will not become histori- 
cally manifest until the rising generation has reached maturity. 

“As regards internal policy, the French will seek first their 
material well-being. They wish to settle down to a life of ease. 
Vast social experiments will be undertaken, for at last France has 
settled her religious crisis, and she means to deal with the problem 
of her social crisis..—7vanslations made for THE LITERARY 
DIGEST. 


THE HALLEY’S COMET REBELLION IN 
CHINA 


EASSURING as are the announcements from Peking to the 
effect that recent insurrectionary upheavals in the Chinese 
provinces have died down, the local authorities still contend with 
more or less organized revolt against all authority. Such is the 
gist of accounts in the Paris 7esfs from a correspondent of ex- 
perience with facilities for ascertaining what transpires in the re- 
mote interior. Nor is this an unsupported tale. The approach 
of Halley’s comet began weeks ago to arouse excitement among 
the natives, notes the Hankow correspondent of the London 7é/e- 
graph, and it was too hastily assumed that the measures to ap- 
pease the unrest had proved efficacious. Later advices reveal the 
thoroughness with which the illiterate Chinese mind has been 
saturated with notions of some direct connection between the com- 
ing of the comet and the advent of a crisis in the destinies of the 
nation. Little seems to have been accomplished through the wide 
distribution of posters giving a reproduction of Halley’s comet 
as depicted in the Bayeux tapestry, and a large telescopic drawing 
of the celestial visitor at its last appearance in 1835. Apart from 


‘suspicion of the foreign influences'behind all this popular astron- 


omy, is the distrest state of the natives themselves. “The misery 
in the provinces has been acute for some time past, and in addition 
the country has been overrun by thousands of beggars. The price 
of rice has risen to famine heights.” Thus writes the well-informed 
correspondent of the London Z7mes in Peking, who sees in the 
failure to pacify the populace as Halley’s comet swims into their 
ken additional evidence of that corruption and inefficiency in the 
central Government upon which he thus enlarges : 


“There exists, firmly entrenched behind the walls of Peking’s 
hoary traditions of conservatism, a party which steadily pursues 
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IF THE COMET SHOULD HIT THE HEADS 
OF SOME PEOPLE IT WOULD BE HOPE- 
LESSLY DISFIGURED. 


- HOW THE COMET 


the time-honored policy of aprés nous le déluge, a party innocent 
of all political economy, ignorant of the history of Egypt and 
Turkey, which is prepared to raise new loans indefinitely for the 
payment of old debts, and to mortgage every provincial revenue 
in the process, so long as the nation’s creditors attempt no direct 
interference in the established order of things. This is the class 
which, for the past decade, has cheerfully seen the provincial gov- 
ernments debasing the national coinage and placing new burdens 
upon trade in order to provide funds for the increased remittances 
required by Peking, which views with complacency the sale of 
public offices, public lotteries, and the issue of unsecured paper 
money by irresponsible banks, so long as the machinery of gov- 
ernment at headquarters is kept well oiled, and so long as funds 
are provided to meet, not only the charges on foreign loans, but 
to supply the irreducible 7z2z#um demanded for the palace, the 
Manchu bannermen and imperial clansmen, the eunuchs and pen- 
sioners of the civil list, the ‘impecunious Peking Officials’, Fund,’ 
and the administration of the outlying dependencies of the throne. 
This class, conservative by name, hopelessly corrupt in fact, is the 
real cause of China’s troubles, financial and political, and its ways 
must be ended or mended before there can be any hope of effective 
and permanent reforms.” 


It is not to be supposed for a moment, this London daily declares 
editorially, that even so prodigious a phenomenon as Halley’s 
comet could have precipitated a rebellion on the present disturbing 
scale unless there had been substantial grievances to inflame the 
general unrest. It asks whether the Prince Regent, who has shown 
such enlightenment in dealing with China’s foreign complications, 


can now deal with her internal problems. Further: 


“The clamor of the younger generation for wholesale reforms at 
home and for the enforcement of China’s sovereign rights against 
the foreigner seems so far merely to have paralyzed the machinery 
of government, without stimulating the older generation, which 
still controls the bureaucracy, to any practical effort. Reform is, 


WILLIAM WILL OUTWIT THE COMET. 


The Ilohenzollern family will embark for Mars on an airship 
and found a new Prussia there. 


AFFECTS THE CARTOONISTS. 


HAECKEL’S NEAT PLAN TO 
_ SAVE THE HUMAN RACE, 


He will send a monkey up in 
a balloon just before the comet 
strikes us, and after the catastro- 
phe the animal will return and 
start a new chain of evolution. 


—From the ‘ Comet Number ”’ of Simplicissimus (Munich). 


indeed, on every one’s lips, but, in spite of imperial edicts and the 
labors of official commissions, the whole system of internal ad- 
ministration is still sunk in the old ruts of incompetency and cor- 
ruption. The increasing pressure of financial burdens has placed 
a new strain upon the relations between the central and the provin- 
cial governments, for which relief is vainly sought in expedients as 
ruinous as they are ephemeral, while the situation has been com- 
plicated by the growth of a whole network of foreign interests, in 
the shape of foreign loans and foreign railway and mining enter- 
prises. The more vehement exponents of the new patriotism would 
cut themselves free from all these entanglements by the simple 
process of more or less open repudiation, which, of course, no 
foreign Government can tolerate. The official world seeks relief 
by pleading the pressure of public opinion to avoid fulfilment of 
its obligations, or by playing off one foreign country against the 
other. Recent experience must have surely proved the futility of 
both courses.” 


It is manifest to the /udépendance Belge (Brussels), a daily 
which pays much attention to affairs in the Far East, that the 
Chinese Government has facilities for suppressing the facts with 
regard to the internal condition of the country, and that this sup- 
pression is just now somewhat rigorous. It explores the Chinese 
psychology thus: 


“Nothing is quite so bewildering as the disturbances precipi- 
tated in China by the advent of Halley’s comet. One might have 
conjectured that the educational facilities of the missionaries and 
of the younger Chinese teachers would have sufficed to dispel any 
superstition in the native mind on the subject of the comet. Yet 
this does not seem to be the case. The masses of natives appear 
from the most reliable accounts to have become hopelessly fanati- 
cized by it. One must take refuge in the suspicion that local gov- 
ernment is to a great extent paralyzed and that the officials in the 
national capital are putting the best face upon a series of events 
that must embarrass them cruelly. For some years now we have 
heard much on the subject of an intellectually and morally awakened 
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China, but the news connected with Halley’s comet gives the lie 
to these rosy analyses. 

“Is it not apparent that there must be two official Chinas? The 
central Government in Peking seems able to negotiate with the 
foreigner and to appease his wrath at violated faith with promises 
that can not always be made good. The provincial system of gov- 
ernment seems to constitute an entity far more mysterious, far 
more direct in its action upon the masses than anything provided 
by the curious machinery of the central Gov- 
ernment housed in Peking. It is true that the 
central authority undertakes to appease the popu- 
lar mind regarding Halley’s comet, but the local 
authority seems to be thwarting these efforts. 
The lesson of all this is that until Europe has 
found some method of acting upon the provincial 
rulers of China, the problem of the Far East 
will._grow more and more serious.”— 7rvans/ations 
made for THE LITERARY DIGEST, 


TOLSTOY TO THE HINDU 
TERRORISTS 


HE Hindus who have armed themselves 
with magazine guns and picric-acid bombs 
to demolish British rule in India are now urged 
by Count Leo Tolstoy to substitute love for their 
infernal machines. As the East-Indian terrorists 
have derived their inspiration and their bomb 
formulas from the Russian Nihilists, it seems fit- 
ting that a Russian should engage himself in 
calling them off from their fell program of de- 
struction. Tolstoy’s advice to the Hindu an- 
archists was originally addrest to a young East 
Indian who publishes from Seattle, Wash., a 
revolutionary sheet, which, in its undisguised 
bitter antagonism toward England and its vin- 
dictive, vitriolic verbosity, might give pointers 
to European and American red organs. The 
Russian sage’s letter has been reprinted by 
Indian Opinion, a paper published partly in English but prin- 
cipally in Gujerati (a Southern Indian dialect) from Natal for the 
benefit of the Hindu immigrants in South Africa. 
In regard to England’s enslaving India, the Russian writer says 
to the impetuous young Indian: 


zon Wyllie. 


“In your magazine you insert as the basic principle which should 
direct the activity of your people the following thought as a motto: 
‘Resistance to aggression is not simply justifiable but imperative ; 
non-resistance hurts both altruism and egoism.’ 

“You say that the English have enslaved and keep the people of 
India in subjection because the latter have not resisted sufficiently, 
and do not meet force by force. 

“But it is just the contrary. If the English have enslaved the 
people of India it is just because they recognized and do recognize 
coercion as the main and fundamental principle of their social 
order. In the name of this principle, they submitted to their little 
Rajas, in their name they struggled with each other, fought with 
Europeans, with the English, and at present are preparing to 
struggle with them again. 

“A commercial company enslaved a nation comprizing 200,000,- 
ooo. Tell this to a man free from superstition and he will fail to 
grasp what these words mean. What does it mean that 30,000 
people, not athletes, but rather weak and ill-looking, have enslaved 
200,000,000 vigorous, clever, strong, freedom-loving people? Do 
not the figures make it clear that the English did not enslave the 
Indians; but the Indians enslaved themselves ? 

“For the Indians to complain that the English have enslaved 
them is equal to people who are addicted to drink complaining 
that vendors of wine who have settled in their midst have enslaved 
them. You tell them that they can abstain from drinking, but they 
answer that they are so accustomed to it that they can not abstain, 
that they find it necessary to keep up their energy by wine. Is 
not that the case with all the people who submit to thousands and 
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MADAN LAL DHINGRA, 


The murderer of Sir William H. Cur- 
Such deeds as his lead 
Tolstoy to advise the Hindu revolution- 
ists to confine their activities to peace- 
ful propaganda, and to leave picric-acid 
bombs and magazine-guns alone. 
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hundreds of individuals, either of their own nation or of foreign 
nations ? 

“If the people of India have been enslaved by violence it is be- 
cause they themselves have lived by violence, live by violence, 
and do not recognize the eternal law of love, inherent in humanity.” 


In the opinion of Tolstoy, the Indian does not need : 


“« 


. » . constitutions, revolutions, conferences, congresses, new 
ingenious devices for submarine navigation, 
aerial navigation, powerful explosives, or con- 
veniences for the enjoyment of the rich ruling 
classes; nor new schools, universities with in- 
struction in innumerable sciences, nor the argu- 
mentation of papers and books and gramophones 
and cinematographs, nor those childish and 
mostly corrupt stupidities which are called art.” 

Now these are the very things that all enlight- 
ened Indians are working for. Naturally one 
looks to Tolstoy to suggest some other aim 
for the Indian in lieu of the institutions named 
as undesirable.' This question he answers thus: 

“But one thing only is needful : the knowledge 
of the simple,-:lucid truth that the law of human 
life is the law of love, which gives the highest 
happiness to every individual as well as to all 
mankind. If people only free themselves in 
their consciousness from those mountains of non- 
sense which hide the truth from them, then that 
indubitable, eternal truth. inherent in mankind, 
which is one and the same in all the great re- 
ligions of the world, will disclose itself to the 
soul of every human being. And as soon as this 
is recognized by the great majority, all those 
evils from which humanity now suffer will 
disappear.” 

Violence was formerly justified on religious 
grounds, now it is based on scientific reasons, 
the Count remarks. First, argues science, vio- 
lence has always been, hence it must always be; 
second, the struggle for existence is beneficial, as 
it produces the survival of the fittest ; third, vio- 
lence must be used against some for the welfare of the many, so 
that no matter how desirable love may be, coercion is indispens- 
able. Instead of being convinced by these arguments, however, 
Tolstoy is led rather to warn the Hindus to discard a system that 
justifies such hateful practises. Violence has been sanctioned by 
various religions—abolish religion. It is approved by science— 
In short, to attain the delightful state where all 
evils will disappear, it seems that we must free ourselves of all 
belief in pretty much everything in this world or the next. To 
quote the Russian sage: 


abolish science. 


“If people only freed themselves from beliefs in all kinds 
of Ormuzds, Brahmas, Sabaoths, their incarnation in Krishnas 
and Christs, from beliefs in a paradise and hell, in angels 
and demons, resurrections, from the idea of the interference of 
God in the life of the universe; freed themselves chiefly from the 
recognition of the infallibility of the various Vedas, Bibles, Gos- 
pels, Triptakas, etc. ; if people only freed themselves from blindly 
believing in all sorts of scientific doctrines about infinitesimally 
small atoms, molecules, about all kinds of infinitely great and 
infinitely remote worlds, about their movements and their origin, 
about forces ; from the implicit faith in all manner of theoretical 
scientific laws to which man is supposed to be subjected, the his- 
toric and economic laws, the laws of struggle and survival, etc.—if 
people only freed themselves from this terrible accumulation of 
the idle exercise of our lower capacities of mind and memory, 
which are called the sciences, from all the innumerable divisions 
of allsorts of histories, anthropologies, homiletics, bacteriologies, 
jurisprudences, cosmographies, strategies (their name is legion) ; 
if people only relieved themselves of this ruinous intoxicating 
ballast—that simple, explicit law of love, accessible to all, which 
is so natural to mankind, solving all questions and perplexities, 
will of its own accord become clear and obligatory.” 
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PLANETS, COMETS, AND THE WEATHER 


HE idea that the configurations of the planets have something 

to do with the weather is a very old one. Inthe minds of 

most citizens it inspires a vague wonder whether Halley’s comet 

may not be the cause of any peculiar weather they may notice. 

Stated in the language of modern science it is resolved into two 
unanswered questions. 


intense solar troubles occur when the oppositions take place within 
the zone of Jupiter’s influence. The action of Mercury, owing to 
its nearness to the sun, would appear equally important.” 

The author discusses the solar disturbances observed during 
each month of the year just past, and shows to his own satisfaction 
that each was exactly what might have been expected from our 
knowledge of the corresponding planetary positions. He believes 

that it will be possible 





First, does the state of 
disturbance of the so- 
lar surface have any- 
thing to do with our 
weather? And, sec- 
ond, is this state of 
disturbance due to 
planetary attraction? 
Two affirmative an- 
swers are necessary. 
In an article contrib- 
uted to Cosmos (Paris, 
April 2), Mr. A. No- 
don, president of the 
Astronomical Society 
of Bordeaux, assumes 
these answers and is 
accordingly satisfied 
that the theory of plan- 
etary influence repre- 
sents the facts. Long- 
distance weather-pre- 








to do the same for fu- 
ture years. Evidently, 
if we may predict as- 
tronomically the state 
of disturbance of the 
sun’s surface at any 
period, and if this 
state influences terres- 
trial weather, we have 
a system of long-dis- 
tance forecasting with 
a vengeance. It will 
be quite as easy to 
show what the weather 
will be on July 4, 1956, 
as it is now to predict 
a storm due day after 
to-morrow. Evidently 
the proof of the pud- 
ding is in the eating. 
When Mr. Nodon puts 
forth a weather-fore- 








diction follows as the By courtesy of “ The Scientific American,” New York. 
night the day. Being 
an orthodox astrono- 
mer, the planetary in- 
fluence in which he believes is merely gravitational, aided a little 
by electrical attraction, so that Halley’s comet, being gravitation- 
ally of little importance, would have to be disregarded as a weather 
factor. Writes Mr. Nodon: 


“There is a close relationship between the phenomena of the 
terrestrial globe and those of the solar surface, and it seems very 
probable that we must seek the common origin of these phenomena 
in electric actioncoming fromthesun. This relation is not limited 
to the earth ; it extends very probably to the other planets, to their 
satellites, and to the comets. 

“Investigation of the cause oi solar perturbations and of the 
laws that govern them is of great interest, for a knowledge of these 
would make it possible to explain many phenomena connected 
with astronomy, with terrestrial physics, and with meteorology ; 
it would also assist us to predict the epochs of the perturbations, 
as well as their relative intensities.” 


The writer’s theory starts with the influence of planetary attrac- 
tion on the sun’s surface. -It is difficult, he thinks, to believe that 
the periodical disturbances on this surface—spots, facule, coronal 
jets, protuberances—have an adequate cause in the luminary itself. 
Such causes must be without, and planetary attraction would seem 
to him their most logical origin. He writes in substance: - 


“The planets exert on the outer layers of the sun a gravitational 
attraction, and there must also exist an electrical attraction, as the 
sun has a high positive charge. The two actions together raise 
gaseous tides on the surface. It may be shown that frequent 
periods occur when two or more planets are in opposition ; that is, 
when the disturbing actions of these planets are added. On the 
other hand, at other periods their effects balance. At opposition 
the great deformation that results must produce disturbances in 
the electric charge of the solar surface. We know that most such 
disturbances are accompanied by secondary phenomena such as 
sun-spots, whose number and extent are nearly proportional to the 
intensity of the disturbance. Observation shows that peculiarly 


A STUMP DWELLING. 


A fir-tree stump in Washington which shelters a family of five. 


: cast that shall be real- 
ized after his death, as 
Halley predicted the 
return of his comet, he 
will write his autograph on thetablets of fame. Until then, he is 
simply advancing entertaining hypotheses, which are strikingly 
like some that have been heard before.—7+vauslation made for 
THE LITERARY DIGEST. 


A HOUSE IN A TREE-STUMP 


HE inventiveness and resource of the pioneer are often shown 

in the way he makes Nature provide a house for him. The 

fir-trees of the Pacific Northwest, we are told by 7he Scientific 

American (New York, April 16), occasionally attain such propor- 

tions, especially near Puget Sound, that the stumps are employed 
for novel purposes. Says the writer: 


“In some portions of Washington one can see these huge stumps, 
which have been hollowed out and actually made into temporary 
homes for settlers. To make a stump house, it is necessary only 
to remove the material from the interior, leaving enough to form 
walls of suitable thickness. Then a roof of boards or shingles is 
put over the top of the stump, holes are cut for windows and doors, 
and the dwelling is practically ready for occupation. A number 
of these stumps have been used by settlers on what are called 
logged-off lands, until they have been enabled to construct larger 
and more convenient dwellings. After the stump home has been 
vacated, it is turned into astable for the horses, or sometimes into 
an enclosure for chickens or hogs. 

“Next to the big tree of California, or sequoia, as it is termed 
by the scientists, the fir as found in Washington and Oregon has 
the largest diameter of any tree in America, and probably in the 
world. Some have been cut down which actually measured 15 
feet in diameter at the point where the incision was made. As 
they decay very rapidly after the timber has been removed, usually 
the interior can be hollowed out with little difficulty. Sometimes 
they are used for dancing platforms, . . . some being large enough 
to accommodate four couples.” 
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CLOCK 


HIS clock, according to Joseph B. Baker, who writes in 
Popular Electricity (Chicago, April), is not in Strasburg, 
or in any Old-World city, but in “little old New York,” on or near 


the top of the so-called Metropolitan Tower 
in Madison Square. New Yorkers, Mr. Baker 
assures us, take pride in showing visitors the 
tall white tower and its clock—especially at 
nightfall, when to the music of the chimes is 
added the flashing of the time from the lantern 
at the top, 700 feet above thestreet. He goes 
on: 


“ By day and night, from as far as they can 
be seen at all, the four giant dials can be read, 
and far above the city’s din every fifteen min- 
utes the bells announce the flight of time to 
all within earshot. And the red and white 
flashing beacon sends the same message far 
afield, readable on a clear night by all within 
a radius of fifteen miles. The whole consti- 
tutes quite the most remarkable clock system 
that has ever been built. 

“The tower clock dials, illuminated at night 
by many incandescent lamps, are 26 feet 6 
inches in diameter, with numerals 4 feet high 
and minute-marks 10% inches in diameter. 
The hands, driven by an electric motor, are 17 
feet and 13 feet 3 inches long, respectively, 
and weigh, together, 1,700 pounds. The four 
bronze bells, constituting the hour-strike, and 
the chimes have an aggregate weight of 
13,500 pounds and the flashing lantern is 
equipped with red and white incandescent 
lamps mounted in an octagonal lantern of an 
aggregate candle-power of over 22,000. The 
clock system includes, besides the four tower 
dials, hundreds of other secondary clocks dis- 
tributed throughout the offices and other 
rooms of the building. All of this mighty 
horological equipment is electrically actuated 
and controlled from a single ‘master-clock,’ 
which is itself electrically self-winding, re- 
quiring no touch of human hands from one 
year's end to the other.” 


This master-clock is situated in the direc- 
tors’ room of the company, on the second floor 
of the building. On the twenty-sixth floor 
of the tower is what is called the “clock- 
room,” behind the west dial. Here are deli- 
cate relays, operated from the master-clock 
and themselves actuating heavy magnetic 
switches near by. We read further: 


“The front of the room opens out into a 
ferro-concrete casing, some 30 feet square 
and projecting out about 30 inches from the 
wall of the tower. This is the tower dial, 
with its numerals and minute-marks cut 
through the front wall and glazed with heavy 


plate wire-glass through which a bird’s-eye view may be obtained 
of the city and Hudson River and the distant Jersey hills. . . 

Sliding shutters at the dial center give access to the backs of the 
monster hands—of steel-frame construction with copper casings— 
and through a slide in each hand near the point of attachment to 
its arbor the lamps which light the hands up at night may be 
reached. The hands are faced with polished wire-glass, and each 
is fitted with a pair of ingenious rolling carriages on which are 
mounted ‘linolite ’ lamps, giving the effect of a nearly continuous 
The lamp carriages run on rails on a track 


double line of light. 


in the structure of the hands, and are hinged together in sections, 
so that they may be withdrawn through the slide for the purpose 
At the center of the minute-hand isa 


of renewing the lamps. 
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glass-faced boss containing a center cluster of ordinary bulb lamps. 


The illumination of the dial itself is by an indirect method 





Copyrighted by Van der Weyde, New York. 
THE METROPOLITAN TOWER AT NIGHT, 
Showing the world’s most wonderful clock. 


designed to give the most brilliant and at the same time the most 
distinct tower-clock lighting in the world. The entire interior of 
the dial casing is painted a permanent dead-white, having high 
reflecting power for diffused light. 
of 20-candle-power tungsten-lamps, 200 in all, are mounted in front 


Two concentric circular rows 


of curved reflectors of corrugated, silvered 
glass, which throw all of the direct rays 
against the rear wall of the casing. By this 
means the glass fronts of aJl of the numerals 
and minute-marks are strongly and evenly lit 
up, yet without any glare or blurring of the 
dial as seen from the outside of the tower at 
night. By day also, when the space back of 
the dial is unlighted, the numerals cut through 
the dial contrast well with its white surface. 

“The massive hands of each tower dial are 
carried on a set of ‘dial works’ consisting of 
a steel shaft and sleeve running on ball-bear- 
ings and driven by an electric motor. The 
‘dial movement,’ containing the motor and 
its gearing, is also equipped with an auto- 
matic cut-out device which turns the illu- 
mination off at 20 minutes before sunrise and 
on at 20 minutes after sunset, with the pro- 
gressive advance of the season. There are no 
cumbrous weights and pulleys to operate the 
hands of the clock—the little electric motor, 
obedient to the control of the master-clock, 
and its relays and switches, starts up once 
every minute and runs for 50 seconds, driving 
the minute-hand through one minute-space on 
the big dial during eachrun. Twomotors are 
employed in each tower movement, either one 
alone being well able to drive the hands, and 
a centrifugal tell-tale device, mounted on the 
shaft, being used to signal to the chief elec- 
trician’s office in case of ‘trouble’ on either 
motor.” 


The electric “torch” on top of the tower is 
also turned on and off by the automatic de- 
vice that controls the dial illumination. 
From the magnetic switches in the clock-room 
heavy cables carry the current which flashes 
the time all through the night—red flashes for 
the four quarters and one white flash for each 
strokeof thehour. The white light, given by 
88 large incandescent lamps, burns continu- 
ously except just before the time to announce 


each quarter-hour. The writer adds: 


“When one has gone all over the building 
and seen the various parts of the clock system 
in operation, one is better prepared to exam- 
ine the master-clock, with its faithful pendu- 
lum, the prime mover of all these wonderful 
horological details. In charge of so many 
functions as the master-clock is, there is 
‘something doing’ all the time in the array of 
beautifully finished gleaming mechanism. 
Let us watch the chimes transmitter, which 
consists of a little brass cylinder with four 


pairs of accurately adjusted platinum contacts bearing upon it and 
arranged to be closed ina certain order by the rotation of the 
cylinder. Once every 15 minutes, and a sufficient time before the 
even quarter-hour, a rod moved by the main transmitter releases 
the cylinder, allowing it to rotate and close the contacts for the 
proper quarter-hour chimes. 
as to cause the first stroke of the hour bell to occur accurately 
on the hour, allowing plenty of time beforehand for the chimes 
to strike their four ‘measures’ and get through. The hour-strike 
transmitter is mechanically operated from the chimes transmitter. 

“Suppose the time is a little before two. 
drum of the chimes iransmitter begins to turn, and, one after 
another, all of the four contact fingers are kicked up into the air. 


The timing of these contacts is such 


As we watch, the 
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The sound of the answering tower bells comes down to us but 
tardily, on account of the great distance, but it is a kind of music 
simply to watch the changing measures marked by the dancing 
bits of metal. Before we realize it, the motion ceases, and we turn 
our glance to the hour-strike mechanism. Its contact fingers 
close and open twice, in leisurely succession, followed by the 
booming notes from the 7,000-pound B-flat ‘announcing-bell’ from 
its place on the forty-fifth story.” 


ARTIFICIAL RUBBER 


HERE other substances may have one or two substitutes, 
rubber-has many, and the present demand for caoutchouc 
serves to direct attention to them; for, in the degree in which they 
may be used industrially, they help to save the 
supply of the real article, now unfortunately short. 
Mr. C. Simmonds, writing in Mature (London), 
tells us that the various substitutes for rubber 
are of three types: actual substitutes, containing 
no rubber; composite rubbers, in which some 
natural rubber is worked up with other sub- 
stances; and true synthetic rubber, chemically 
prepared. He continues: 


“ At present the first of these classes is commer- 
cially the most important. Scores of recipes are in 
existence, including very diverse ingredients ; but 
the basis of most is a modified oil... . If we 
test the drying properties-of boiled linseed oil by 
spreading a little of it over a slip of glass and al- 
lowing it to dry, a film of oxidized oil is eventu- 
ally obtained, having a certain modicum of tough- 
ness and elasticity. The liquid oi] has taken up 
oxygen, and thereby become converted into amore 
or less elastic solid. Tung-oil substitute is essen- 
tially such an oxidized product, manufactured by 
heating the raw oil until it has absorbed enough 
oxygen to cause it to thicken and become solid on 
cooling, when it is powdered and worked up with 
a little petroleum, 

“In a somewhat similar way the oils can be made 
to take up sulfur, becoming thereby solid, and en- 
dowed in some degree with elastic properties. The 
treatment is analogous to the ‘vulcanization’ of 
rubber. . . . Colza oil is largely used for these 
purposes, but various others are available—linseed, 
maize, arachis, and castor oils, for example. The 
chemical reaction involved is a somewhat compli- 
cated one. . 2.16 « 

“*Nitrated ’ oils are also used as the basis of some 
rubber surrogates. Thus one well-known product 
is asolution of a nitrocellulose in linseed or castor 
oil which has been nitrated by treatment with a 
mixture of nitric and sulfuric acids. Other such 
articles are made by oxidizing the nitrated oil 


These oxidized, sulfured, and nitrated oils, in 
one form or another, are largely used as substitutes for rubber. 
Of other substitutes proposed, there are, first, those which add to 
the oil other constituents, such as tar, pitch, and creosote. “Rus- 
sian” substitute, said to be useful for covering telegraph cables, 
contains wood-tar, hemp and linseed oils, ozokerite, spermaceti, 
and sulfur. “Oxolin” has a basis of fibrous material such as jute 
or hemp. Then there are substitutes in which oil plays a subor- 
dinate part, or is altogether dispensed with. “Jones’s substitute” 
is made from various gums. In Perkins’s patent substitute gelatin 
or glue is dissolved in creosote and then treated with some re- 
agent such as tannic acid—which will render the mass insoluble. 
As a curiosity in this class the writer mentions “grape-rubber,” 
produced from the skins of grapes by means of pressure; it is 
not, however, a commercial article. Finally, there is “ bakelite,” 
a condensation-product of formaldehyde and phenol, which can be 
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molded as desired, and afterward hardened. Mr. Simmonds 
proceeds : 


“In what sense are the foregoing articles and their like to be 
considered as ‘substitutes’ forrubber ? Some persons are disposed 
to deny them any right to the title, and would look upon them as 
mere adulterants whenever used partially to replace rubber in what 
would otherwise be an all-rubber article. Others admit, tho some- 
times grudgingly, that there is a place which such substitutes can 
usefully fill. Much depends on what the article is sold as, and on 
what use it is to be put to. Not all the special qualities of rubber 
are wanted in all the products for which it is employed. A door- 
mat is one thing, a bicycle tire quite another.. Where a high degree 
of elasticity is not really needed, as, for instance, in water-proot 
goods and electrical insulating work, there is a legitimate field for 
substitutes which may serve the required purpose. Even here they 

may not be equal to rubber, but they find their justi- 
fication in their lower cost. After all, we do not 
need razors to cut sticks with. 

“It may be said at once that no substitute is 
equal to rubber in every respect. Chemically, the 
latter is a very inert substance—much more so than 
the substitutes. Hence, even if the latter were not 
otherwise inferior, they would be less durable than 
rubber under certain conditions. They are nearly 
all acted upon more or less readily in circumstances 
where rubber remains unharmed. The modified 
oils, in fact, are still oils in the sense that they re- 
main glycerids, decomposable by alkalies, as also 
by steam under pressure. If used for articles ex- 
posed to these agencies, they fail in durability, 
whatever their excellences otherwise. ...... 

“Coming now to true synthetic rubber; a ques- 
tion often asked is whether there exists any prob- 
ability of such an article being manufactured and 
displacing natural rubber, either wholly or to any 
large extent. Will rubber-plantations go the way 
of madder-fields and indigo-cultivation ? Well, 
the future is on the knees ofthe gods. Inthe face 
of the precedents just mentioned, to say nothing 
of others, he would be a bold man who would ven- 
ture to say that even the best quality of rubber may 
not some day be made on a commercial scale from 
cheaper materials such as beet-sugar and calcium 
carbid. But the day is not yet. There are begin- 
nings; there are clear indications of the direction 
in which to proceed; there is distinct progress 
to note. But there is still some distance to go, 
and the end of the journey may not be even in 

- sight.” 

A true chemical rubber is foreshadowed, Mr. 
Simmonds thinks, in the so-called “turpentine 
rubber” made by passing turpentine through a hot 
tube, and treating the resulting vapors with hydro- 
chloric acid. The result is a solid condensation- 


It controls all the clocks in the sap A ; : 
, ¢ , nitrated ol! Metropolitan building, including product. Amore promising method is outlined in 
with lead peroxid, or by simply heating it in air. the one in the tower. 


Heinemann’s patent of 1907, which attempts a true 
- chemical synthesis, starting with mixt acetylene 
and ethylene gases and ending in a substance closely resembling 
caoutchouc, if not identical with it. The serious obstacles in the 
path of the inventor are thus hinted at : 


“The question is, can this or some other comparatively simple 
synthesis, theoretically quite possible as a laboratory operation, 
be translated into a practicable and profitable mode of manufac- 
ture on a large scale ? One of the first doubts to arise is whether 
the synthesized caoutchouc will have the physical properties of 
natural rubber; or whether these, by any course of treatment, can 
be imparted to it. This doubt resolved, there comes the question 
of economical production in competition with the natural product. 
Much time and thought have been spent on the problem of syn- 
thetic rubber, and it is safe to conclude that there will yet be many 
a headache before it is solved. Judging by what is known to have 
been done rather than by the promises, owners of rubber-planta- 
tions may for the present sleep peacefully in their beds.” 
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OUR DISEASES RAVAGING PRIMITIVE 
RACES 


T is among peoples who have never been subject to a given 
disease that it rages with special virulence when they do 
come into contact withit. Particularly is tuberculosis fatal among 
Asa writer in Zhe Dietetic and Hygienic Gazette 
puts it, any infection acquires unwonted malignancy when for the 
first time it invades a race hitherto unacquainted with it. The 
Sandwich Islanders, the negro, and the Indian were free from 
tuberculosis, he says, until the blest advent of their white brother, 
so eager to assume the ‘White Man’s burden’ and still more eager 


We read: 


primitive races. 


to reap the sure and substantial fruits of such service. 


“The negro in his native Ethiopia knew nothing of tuberculosis 
until the Caucasian came upon him; now every other adult negro 
is dying of tuberculosis. The Indian was unacquainted with 
tulerculosis until our coming ; now our consumption and our fire- 
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arena and fight and die for their entertainment ; os morituri saly- 
tamus was the introductury formula spoken by these gladiators— 
‘we who are about to die, salute you, our conquerors.’ This is a 
sentiment equally fitting to-day, to be addrest by the subservient 
races to the dominant white!” 


WAR ON RODENTS IN CALIFORNIA 


HE absolute annihilation of the rat, in all its forms, is advo- 
cated by Messrs. William Atherton Du Puy and E. T, 
Brewster in the May J/cClure’s. What they call “Our Duel with 
the Rat” has assumed the aspect of a life-and-death struggle in 
California, and in addition war has now been declared there against 
other rodents, especially the ground-squirrel. Rats are expensive, 
even when we exclude their ravages as disease-carriers. Say the 
writers : 


“The rat costs money. Experiment shows that it takes about 


6ocents’ worth of wheat to feed 











a single individual for a year. 
The eggs, cheese, young chick- 
ens, and squab, which it prefers 
to wheat, increase proportion- 
ately the cost of its board. Even 
if there were no more rats in the 
United States than there are 
human beings, and if each rat 
consumed and spoiled only 25 
cents’ worth of food ina year, 
the total cost in a decade would 
be staggering. Asa matter of 
fact, the rat population of most 
communities is at least five 
times that of the human. To 
this, moreover, must be added 








Illustrations used by courtesy of “‘ McClure’s Magazine.” 


A MORNING'S CATCH BEING DIPPED, TAGGED,’ AND IDENTIFIED. 


water are fast wiping him off the face of the earth. The Bureau | 


of the Census in Washington tells us the Indian is dying of tuber- 
culosis in greater numbers than the negro and in far greater num- 
ber than the white. 

“Roger, in his admirable ‘Introduction to the Study of Medi- 
cine,’ notes that measles is a disease comparatively innocuous 
among us—for we have long become inured to it. But this infec- 
tion was entirely unknown among the inhabitants of the Fiji 
Islands until some benevolent whites introduced it. Thereupon, 
in a single epidemic, 40,000 among 150,000 Fijians died most mis- 
erably of measles. In the same way an epidemic of the same dis- 
ease visited the Faroes in 1846. Of the 7,782 inhabitants of these 
Islands, 6,000 were attacked, only the old being spared. 

“Mr. John Guille Millais, the great son of the great painter, has, 
in his book, ‘Newfoundland and Its Untrodden Way,’ praised most 
enthusiastically the Micmac Indians. He praised also the whites 
—the Norwegian, fine sailor and whaler as he is, directly descended 
from those Northmen who conquered Normandy and ruled Eng- 
land, who discovered the Western world several centuries before 
Columbus ; and those other Newfoundlanders whose forbears came 
from the west of England, companions of Drake and Raleigh, the 
only men who can to-day hunt the hair seal on the ice floes, the 
men who are to-day selected by Peary and others for polar explora- 
tion. But in greatest esteem Millais holds the Micmacs, who have 
thus far been a most virile tribe: as guides their endurance is un- 
tiring ; as canoemen and in the wilderness they are wonderfully 
skilful. But ‘consumption and the trader’s rum are playing havoc 
with this fine race. In one drunken spree they often waste the 
earnings of a month of toil. ‘The law forbids the sale of liquor to 
them; but in the far-off outposts the law is a dead letter.’ 

“Dr. Grenfell, whose ‘parish’ includes as much of Labrador as 
he can circumvent, has observed that endemic diseases have up to 
recent years been practically unknown along that coast; ‘it is an 
ideal field for the study of incubation periods.’ The infections 
which the natives have contracted have been introduced mostly 
from regions to the south... .... 

“The ancient Romans conquered the ‘barbarians,’ among whom 
those that were available were made gladiators to go into the 


as many more mice; for the 
mouse is really a rat, and it is 
ee merely an accident of language 
that we call it by a different name. 

“There are, then, probably 500,000,000 rats in the United States, 
not including mice and the various wild rats that for the most part 
keep out of man’s way. This means a yearly cost for food alone 
of $100,000,000. Tothis must be added the damage they do in 
obtaining material for theirnests. For this purpose they gnaw off 
the insulation from electric wires and chew up matches—and many 
a piece of property goes up in smoke as aresult. . . . From a sin- 
gle nest have been taken out three towels, two serviettes, five dust. 
cloths, two pairs of linen knickerbockers, and seven handkerchiefs. 

“The total loss from all these different sources is largely a mat- 
ter of guesswork. A reasonable and semiofficial estimate, how- 
ever, gives, for Denmark, $3,000,000 annually ; for France, $40,000, 
ooo ; for Germany, $50,000,000; for Great Britain, $73,000,000, and 
for the United States at least $100,000,000, of which $15,000,000 is 
from fires.” 


But this isnot all. The rat is well known to be a carrier of dis- 
ease, notably of bubonic plague, whose dissemination is largely 
due to his efforts. He is himself; however, the victim of a smaller 
and more agile carrier, the flea, which first contracts the disease, 
bearing sometimes thousands of bacilli in its body and conveying 
them to animals or men by its bite. Even without the rat, there- 
fore, the plague would still spread, but rats are so important as 
agents in carrying it forward that their destruction is now the first 
result aimed at in fighting the disease. The authors tell in detail 
how rats have been fought and destroyed in San Francisco—a tale 
already toldinthesecolumns. Hostilities have now been extended 
to the surrounding country and are directed against other rodents. 
Say the authors: 

“We in the United States . . . have within the year developed 
a rodent problem quite unlike that of any other nation. Rat, flea, 


and plague bacillus have added to their trio thé ground-squirrels 
of California. They, like the rats, take the plague, harbor fleas, 


and transmit the pest to one another, to other rodents, and to 
MAD. Aegis 
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* Already, however, the 
squirrels are becoming immune ; 
they are now multiplying rap- 
idly, and again the ground be- 
gins to be alive with their 
countless numbers. If nothing 
is done, there will soon be a 
vast rodent population, semi- 
immune, and a _ permanent 
reservoir for the plague, ex- 
tending from California to 
Texas. Quarantine will no 
longer avail against the disease, 
for every city will become, in: 
effect, a seaport. The least 
relaxing of vigilance, and the 
wild rodents will reinfect the 














city rats, and the work at San 
Francisco will have to be done 
all over again in a dozen places instead of in one; while every man 
who touches a wild creature will take his life in his hands. 

“The same efficient corps that, under Dr. Blue, handled the rats 
on one side of the Bay of San Francisco has now taken charge of 
the squirrels on the other, and they have, in addition, the assist- 
ance of the world’s greatest authority on North American rodents 
—Dr. Hart Merriam, who brings with him the expert hunters 
and collectors of the United States Biological Survey. Since 
April, 1909, a body of scouts has been in the infected district, col- 
lecting samples of the squirrel population, to determine just how 
far the infection has traveled. 

“Each man is provided with a 12-gage shotgun, knapsack, can- 
teen, ammunition, tags, cans, chloroform, solder, and an instru- 
ment for extracting dead squirrels from their holes. Everything 
in the equipment has been carefully thought out, even to the pre- 
cise size of shot and charge of powder. For the squirrel is tena- 
cious of life, and if he has a single kick left in him after being hit, 
he will spend it in getting to the bottom of his burrow. A day’s 
work for a scout and his dog is to bag from thirty to sixty speci- 
mens, to tag each one immediately, and to put it in his knapsack 
with sufficient chloroform to kill or stupefy the fleas and prevent 
their escape. In the evening he carries his bag to headquarters, 
transfers his catch to tin canisters, to which he adds more chloro- 
form, and seals either with a special locking cover or with solder. 
These cans are then taken by the express companies and forwarded 
as promptly as possible to the general laboratory in San Francisco. 

“The cans, on arriving at San Francisco, are rushed by special 


STARTING OUT TO CLEAN UP A RAT-INFECTED DISTRICT. 


on a magnetized hammer and with four quick blows pegs out the 
animal on a shingle. Another numbers the shingle and notes the 
record of the tag. An instant later, the animal has been cut open, 
and a practical observer is examining the larger glands for the 
characteristic lesions of the bubonic plague.” 


The work of last summer, we are told, makes it clear that the 
plague has not crossed into the great central valley of California, 
and that infection probably does not extend much farther than 
Contra Costa County. Infected animals have been found beyond 
this, but their numbers are diminishing. The danger zone is 
southeast of San Francisco, between the mountains and the bay, 
and this area, some forty miles square, is to be kept isolated. Such 
work is attended with no little risk, as any infected squirrel may 
infect each one who handles it, but every precaution is taken, the 
workers are picked men, they are inoculated against the plague, 
and “thus far there has been no accident.” To quote again: 


“Trustworthy men guard the passes across the mountains, and 
keep them clear of squirrels. In addition, a strip of country five 
miles wide and thirty-five miles !ong, running from the lower end 
of the Bay of San Francicso east and north to the crest of the 
mountains, will be kept free of every living creature that can pos- 
sibly carry the infection. 

“Within the region thus bounded, guns, traps, and poison are at 
work. Ranchers, State authorities, and the National Government 
have united their efforts. It will 











be impossible to destroy all the 
rodents of this area, but their 
numbers can be so far reduced 
that individuals and colonies will 
no longer come much into con- 
tact with one another ; and grad- 
ually the bacillus itself will die 
out. Itisa very different matter, 
however, to hunt small rodents 
out of the houses of a city ward 
~ and hunt them out of the moun- 
tains of a California county. 
Moreover, the wood-rat has 
lately gone over to the enemy, 
and several other rodents are 
under suspicion of treason. 
“Here, then, is a little prob- 
lem in arithmetic. Take the 
cost to the people of the United 
: States of the rat and its con- 








A “POISON SQUAD.” 


geners for food, and add the ex- 
pense of fires and other dam- 


* . ace _ te , ? 
Carrying pails of croutons spread with poison. Itis estimated that 5co,000 rats have been killed by this means, and age. Add the cost of ten years 


not a single poisoning accident is recorded. 


messenger to the central laboratory, and there put through an ex- 
amination practically identical with that already developed for 
suspected rats. First, the squirrels are once more sprinkled lib- 
erally with chloroform, given an antiseptic bath of bichlorid of 
mercury, and turned out in piles upon a lead-topped table. Almost 
faster than the eye can follow, a trained assistant catches a tack 


fighting the bubonic plague in 

California, and of the present 
campaign against the ground-squirrel. Add, also, the three hun- 
dred odd lives lost by the plague since 1909, to say nothing of 
other results of other vermin-borne diseases. Then say whether 
it is not high time that we stop this shilly-shallying with J/Zus 
decumanus, Mus rattus, Mus musculus, and the rest, and send 
them to join many a more useful species.” 
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CATHOLICS IN THE FRENCH ELECTION 


HE result of the recent French elections will be a great dis- 
appointment to the Catholics of the entire world, says Zhe 
Catholic Universe (Cleveland). The reason for this is that, “in 
spite of the Duez scandal, the farce of liquidation of religious 
properties, the confest general lowering of the standards of moral- 
ity, the increase of crime, the appallingly diminished birth-rate, 
the heroic efforts of the bishops,” the nation maintained the same 
apathy as formerly, and the government majority is if anything 
slightly increased, the relative position of politica] parties remain- 
ing practically as before. In another department we present the 
comment of the foreign secular press. Here we give the views of 
the organs of the Church. The writer in Zhe Catholic Universe 
thus analyzes the situation: 


“The result of the election justifies the gloomy forecast made 
during the campaign by the French correspondent of the English 
Catholic Times. He wrote just before the voting : 

“‘With regret I have to say that nowhere in the French press, 
whether favorable to the Catholics or opposed to them, do I find 
an expression of the conviction that the men who have been per- 
secuted will put up a good fight against their persecutors, or of the 
hope that they will be able to replace them by representatives 
more just toward the Church, more sincere lovers of fair play, 
earnest Christians animated by pure motives,’ 

“How is this ? it will beasked. The questionis natural, forthe 
Catholics had had incitements enough to action, and a better op- 
portunity for dealing an effective blow at their oppressors could 
not present itself. The grievances of the French Catholics are of 
acharacter which should make anything like indifference among 
them on the approach of a general election impossible. The per- 
secution has not been in any sense partial. The question is not 
whether a defense should be offered here or there—on this point 
or on that. The struggle is necessary, ifthe essential elements of 
religion are to be preserved. 

“The people who have succeeded in securing the reins of power 
are leaders in a conspiracy against Christianity and the right of 
worshiping God. They have become so bold that they make no 
disguise of either their disbelief or their intolerance. When Bis- 
marck carried on the Kulturkampf in Germany, Europe condemned 
it as tyranny and the German Catholics certainly suffered severely. 
Prelates and priests were cast into prison, and Catholic flocks 
were deprived of theirshepherds. But harsh and bitter as was the 
usage to which the German Catholics were subjected, the attack on 
the Church was not at all deadly as that which has been conducted 
by Messrs. Combes, Clemenceau, Briand, and their followers 
in France. Tho ministers of religion were imprisoned or banished 
by Bismarck, his crusade was not directed toward the extirpation 
of religion itself. God’sname and God’s law were still reverenced 
by the State. In France the persecutors have sought to blot out 
the idea of God from the minds of the people. Mr. Viviani, a 
Cabinet Minister, has boasted that. they have actually done so in 
the case of the French working classes. 

“The separation of church and State, the closing of the schools 
in which instruction was given by members of the religious orders, 
the banishment of the congregations, the expulsion of bishops from 
their residences, and priests from their parochial houses, the con- 
fiscation of the property belonging to the monasteries and convents, 
the removal of the cross from the courts of law, and all the other 
overt acts against Catholic practises, were but so many stages of 
the warfare against God. 

“The entire régime is and has been antireligious. All the influ- 
ence of the Government has been cast against the Catholics. If 
any one engaged in the public service is known to profess the 
Catholic faith there is for him no chance of promotion. If he 
goes to mass regularly he is sure to be dismissed sooner or later. 
Even the humble postman jeopardizes his position if he is faithful 
to his creed.” 


In some quarters it is alleged that the Catholics of France voted 
for Mr. Briand, but 7ke Sacred Heart Review (Boston) asserts 
that they did not vote at all in the iast election. For this reason: 


“The average citizen of France (who is a Catholic or nothing) 
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knows very well that his voting makes little difference to the 
country, one way or the other, as the real power in France is not 
the voter but the man who counts the votes. The government 
system in France is so different from what prevails in America 
or in England that it is difficult to realize how utterly the elections 
are in control of the men in office. The army of nearly a million 
government officials, each one of whom may be relied upon to 
vote as the Government wishes, through a well-grounded fear of 
dismissal, is itself sufficient to insure the triumph at the polls of 
a government candidate. So, altho the French citizen does not 
like how things are going, he simply bides his time and waits for _ 
a revolution. And a revolution usually comes. This has been 
the lesson of the history of France for the past hundred years, 
Parliamentary government is not in accord with the genius of 
French people.” 


REDUCING SUNDAY POSTAL WORK 


HE organized postal clerks are making a strenuous effort to 
reduce or abolish their hours of labor on Sunday. Where 
the latter is not possible they ask for compensatory time on other 
days of the week so that they may enjoy the equivalent of one day 
of rest weekly. The Postmaster-General asserts that the depart- 
ment order is that “such work as is indispensable must be done on 
Sunday, but no more.” He explains that “if the mails were per- 
mitted to accumulate for twenty-four hours there would be a con- 
gestion on Monday that the force could not expeditiously handle.” 
The Postal Record (Washington) publishes a communication from 
Ernest A. Eggers, a carrier iu the General Post-office, New York, 
setting forth the demands made upon the carriers of this city. 
Thus: t 


“In the City of New York, Boroughs of Manhattan and Bronx, : 
more than 1,400 postal employees are engaged at various post- ~ 
office duties on Sundays without receiving a compensatory day of 
rest for their Sunday labor. What may appear still more incredi- 
ble is the fact that clerks and carriers absent on account of sick- 
ness lose a day’s pay for every day absent, including the loss of a 
day’s pay for every Sunday that may intervene during their sick- 
ness, notwithstanding the fact that other clerks or carriers are re- 
quired to perform the duties of the absent one as well as their own 
without extra compensation, consequently the Government profits 
by the misfortune of its employees. 

“Why should postal employees work more than six days per 
week ? Could it be on account of the extra expense it might en- 
tail? Or could it be that the demands made upon the postal em- 
ployees are of such a nature that to give them an off day out of 
every seven would prove a calamity and a menace to the nation’s 
welfare? Or is it because their work is so easy and pleasant that 
a day of rest and recuperation is uncalled for ? 

“Can a satisfactory reason be.given which would justify the 
Government of depriving its postal employees of a day of rest ? 

“Does not the law of God read : ‘Six days shalt thou labor—and 
rest on the seventh’ ? 

“Was not our Government established by the fathers upon the 
rule of equity and humanitarianism ? 

“Do not the employees of other branches in the government 
service enjoy a day of liberty and‘a day wherein they can worship 
their Creator according to the dictates of their conscience without 
being hindered or molested ? If so, why not the postal employee? 

“For, to deal fair and just with its employees, the Government 
ought to provide a day of rest after six of toil. Sunday, the day 


‘on which the least demands are made by the public on the postal © 


service, ought to be designated as a rest day. However, when’ 
for the interest of the service an employee must work on Sunday 
a week day ought to be given him as a compensatory rest day.” 


Another communication from the same source deals with one 
phase of the “indispensable work ” from the carrier’s point of view: 


“ A steadily increasing number of business men avail themselves 
of the opportunity ‘afforded by the postal service to obtain their 
mail on Sundays by calling at post-offices or their various branches. 
It gives them advantage of a whole day over competitors who 








. 
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neglect to call for their mail, and when this occurs fifty-two times 
in a year it can readily be seen that it is of inestimable gain to 
them. They can read and answer correspondence, fill orders, and 
prepare goods for shipment. In the case of small packages, they 
can be mailed and usually are received by the addressee on Monday 
morning. 

“Hebrew business men are most conspicuous at the post-offices 
on Sundays, but not the orthodox Hebrew, as might be supposed, 
for they are usually content with what the mail carriers have left 
on Saturdays at their place of business through a slot in the closed 
door or ina letter-box provided for that purpose. Being strict 
observers of divinely appointed rest 
days, they believe all men should 
comply or substitute Sunday or some 
other day. Hebrew business men, 
who regard neither the law of Moses 
nor the custom of modern civiliza- 
tion and whose sole object in life is to 
succeed in business, are those who 
call. Two hundred letters per caller 
are not infrequent deliveries made to 
them,enough to keep them and anum- 
ber of clerks busy all day Sunday. 

“However, there are others not of 
the Hebrew race who call at the post- 
office on Sundays. They usually 
leave their homes drest in their best, 
ostensibly for church or a mere walk 
and return with their mail in their 
possession about the time church- 
goers do, and are busy in the 
afternoon or evening with their 
correspondence. 

“Now, it has been argued that 
many of the letters delivered at the 
post-offices on Sundays relate to 
urgent domestic or social affairs and 
that it would be an injustice to de- 
prive the addressees of opportunity 
to receive them. As a matter of 
fact, the postal service provides for 
the prompt delivery of important letters every day in the week, Sun- 
days being not excepted, by carrier, when sufficient postage for 
special delivery has been paid, and the words ‘Special Delivery’ 
have been written on the face of the letter or when aspecial delivery 
stamp has been affixt, a service not equaled in any country and which 
ought to satisfy the demands of the public for Sunday mail delivery. 

“Undoubtedly many of the Sunday-morning callers for mail 
would be pleased to see the post-office closed to the public on 
Sundays, for then they could rest content with the knowledge that 
their business rivals are unable to gain an advantage.” 


From ‘The Christian City,’’ New York. 
SATURDAY EVENING IN THE “CHURCH OF ALL NATIONS.” 


This is a Methodist service growing out of the free evening concerts in a large hall on the East Side, New York. 


On March 24 Senator Lorimer, of Illinois, proposed an amend- 
ment to the Post-office Appropriation Bill aiming to “reduce the 
Sunday work of post-office clerks to the lowest possible minimum,” 
and to give them compensatory time off during the month whenever 
Sunday work may be required of them. This is designed to go into 
effect after June 30. Of this Ze Postal Record speaks as follows: 


“At a recent meeting of the Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America, with a membership of 18,000,000 and a constitu- 
ency of 40,000,000, a resolution was unanimously adopted providing 
for the relief from employment of one day in seven. We believe 
that it is a Christian obligation that each and every one of us owes 
to the other, the right of every man to have one day out of the seven 
for rest and recreation of body, soul, and mind, and that business 
should be so arranged that every employee may have one holiday 
in seven without diminution of wages. The exigencies of the post- 
al service during certain periods of the year will probably not 
permit of compensatory time being allowed during the six working 
days following the Sunday that a clerk or carrier would be required 
to work, and for this reason the amendment allows a latitude of 
thirty days in order that the service might not be hampered. 

“We trust that the Post-office Department officials will look with 
favor on the amendment of Senator Lorimer and make a favorable 
Tecommendation for its enactment into law, and if they do we feel 
that Congress in its wisdom will pass the measure before it 
adjourns.” 
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The service is illustrated—hymns, lesson, and topic. 
many are induced to join the Christian Sunday-school, clubs and sewing classes. 
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JEWISH OBJECTION TO CHRISTIANIZING 
EFFORTS 


AYOR GAYNOR, of New York, has shown his opposition 
+ to efforts to Christianize the Jews by denying a license for 
street preaching to aclergyman of the Jewish Evangelical Society. 
Orthodox Jewish papers receive this announcement with entire 
approval, Zhe Modern View (St. Louis) believing that “it will 
effectually end” what it calls “the pernicious activity ” of the New 





Three-fourths of the attendants are Jews, and in this way 


York society devoted to Jewish evangelization. 
letter is as follows: 


The Mayor’s 


“REVEREND AND DEAR SIR: It seems to me that this work of 
proselyting from other religions and sects is very often carried too 
far. Do you not think the Jews have a good religion? Havenot 
the Christians appropriated the entire Jewish sacred Scriptures ? 
Was not the New Testament also written entirely by Jews? Was 
not Jesus also born of the Jewish race, if I may speak of it with due 
reverence ? Did not we Christians get much or the most of what 
we have from the Jews ? Why should any one work so hard to 
proselyte the Jew,? His pure belief in the one true living God 
comes down to us even from the twilight of fable, and is one of 
the unbroken lineages and traditions of the world. I do not think 
I should give vou a license to preach for the conversion of the 
Jews in the streets in the thickly settled Jewish neighborhoods 
which you designate. Would you not annoy them and do more 
harm than good ? How many Jews have you converted so far ?” 


The Modern View utters a comprehensive expression of grati- 
tude in the name of “the Jewish people of New York, of the United 
States, and throughout the world,” stating that they are “under 
a permanent obligation to Judge Gaynor for his outspoken 


statement.” It adds: 


“While the letter is in favor of the Jewish people, it must appeal 
to every earnest and conscientious non-Jewish person as not written 
with any thought other than of stating facts and conditions. Every 
line of Mayor Gaynor’s letter is fact and fact only. It is this par- 
ticular knowledge that the letter is truth from beginning to end, 
exprest by one not of Jewish faith, and of notable prominence in 
the public service, that must impress both high and low with its 
importance and significance. 

“The letter should be brought to the attention of every man, 
woman, and child of the United States.” 


Jewish Comment (Baltimore) states that “the Jews havea right 
to look to the authorities for protection against a form of attack 
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that is bitterly resented by. the Jews, and that often leads to per- 
sonal encounters, and occasionally to family disintegration.” The 
Constitution is invoked as the basis of their right: 


“In America, where the Church is, by the Constitution, kept 
aloof from the state, the right of the missionary to pursue his call- 
ing at any cost should not, it seems, be recognized. Perhaps the 
Constitution is weakening on the religious point more than on any 
other, and great judges have imported religious ideas and preten- 
sions into the laws of the land. They have asserted that Chris- 
tianity has a preferred claim, as it were, and must be satisfied be- 
fore any other belief comes unto its own.” 


The Christian Intelligencer (New York) asks, however, since 
when it is that the civil law has appointed the Mayor of New York 
City as “the theological censor of the religious forces of that com- 
munity.” The Mayor’s letter, it thinks, seems to show that he is 
“laboring undér the delusion that his personal convictions as to 
the character of certain religious enterprises should control his 
relations ag a civil officer'to them.” It says further : 


“As a matter of fact it is a question whether his attitude does 
not come dangerously near encroaching upon the religious liberty 
of our Citizens, which would seem to include not only liberty of 
worship but of exprésSion, so long as such expression does not 
disturb the public peace and quiet. As a matter of fact the per- 
mission requested by Mr. Chalmers, the missionary in question, 
has been granted time and again to other preachers and workers 
and without harmful'results. As to the propriety of proselytizing 
such Jews as are willing to be proselytized, even the Mayor must 
acknowledge, ‘if, he will look up his history, that the early Chris- 
tian Church was:to a large extent'founded on converted Jews. — It 
is certainly a pity that an official whose record has hitherto been 
so equable and fair, should lay himself open to even the suspicion 
of an attempt to make political capital out of an appeal to the 
religious prejudices of any class of our people.” ; 


DISOWNING THE APOSTLES’ CREED 


HE Center Congregational Church in New Haven, one of the 
former strongholds of orthodoxy, has from time to time in 
recent years sent out little electric shocks of liberalism. Not long 
ago, through its pastor emeritus, Dr. Newman Smyth, a general 
invitation was made to all churches to effect a simplification of 
creed so that all Christian people, Catholic and Protestant, might 
come together onacommon basis. A position that reduces creedal 
subscription to a minimum has now been definitely taken up by 
the Center Church according to a New Haven dispatch printed in 
the Boston 7rauscript of April2o. This dispatch states that a 
“new confession of faith which drops the Apostles’ Creed and re- 
quires no formal expression as to the divinity of Christ, has been 
adopted by the deacons and will be presented for adoption by the 
Center Church.” Members hereafter, 
say, 


the dispatch proceeds to 
“will only have to pledge themselves to belief in a higher life 
The Congregationalist and Christian 
World (Boston) states. that this report has caused alarm among 
some Congregationalists, and it endeavors to present the true facts 
as they were furnished this journal by the pastor, Rev. Oscar E. 
Maurer. Thus: 


and moral purposes.” 


“The Center and Davenport churches having united it has been 
decided that the articles of religion of each will be kept as an ex- 
pression of its historic faith, The union was consummated by a 
public service last Sunday. A new form for admission to mem- 
bership will be substituted for the forms heretofore used. This 
form is still under advisement, is not yet completed, and has not 
been acted on by thechurch. The pastor says: ‘All that is essen- 
tial to the faith of a man who believes in God the Father Almighty, 
as revealed in the life and character of Jesus Christ, who desires 
to live the life of righteousness exemplified by Jesus Christ and 
who is willing to serve his fellow men, will be included. Buta 
candidate for church-membership will not and ought not to be 
asked to assent to the dogmatic statements which are sometimes 
imposed as tests of fitness for admission into the Christian Church.’ 
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“The proposed Confession and Covenant are as follows: 

“‘Dearly Beloved, you are here that before God and man you 
may enter into the fellowship and communion of the Church of 
Christ. You do truly repent of your sins. You aspire to the life 
of righteousness and heartily confess your belief in the character 
and will of God revealed in Jesus Christ. You consecrate your- 
self to God and your life to his service ; and, trusting in his grace 
to confirm and strengthen you in all goodness, you will strive to 
do his holy will, and to live with your fellow men in the truth and 
peace of our Lord Jesus Christ. Do you now make this confession? 

“*And you do now, all of you, cordially join yourselves to this 
Church of Christ, and you promise, in the strength of God's spirit, 
to walk with it in the ordinances of the gospel, and to pray and 
labor for its’ increase, purity, and peace. Do you now take upon 
yourselves this covenant ?’ 

“In our judgment this proposed action is in entire harmony with 
historic Congregationalism. It has been already taken in sub- 
stance by a number of our prominentchurches. It is a timely step 
in opening the way for some active and earnest Christian men and 
women who have found their entrance into church fellowship hin- 
dered by the requirement of their assent to specific dogmatic state- 
ments concerning which the members themselves are not agreed.” 


Zion’s Herald (Methodist, Boston) quotes the press dispatch 
about the relinquishment of the Apostles’ Creed and declares the 
step to be “the most amazing and deplorable church event that has 
occurred in New England in our day.” It is an event, so this 
Methodist journal believes, that is “clearly symptomatic of a woful 
trend—known to all who study and apprehend the peculiar condi- 
tions in our borders-—and affects harmfully every evangelical body.” 
The change from the old to the news viewed by Zon’s Herald 
as “a transformation from a Christian church 
proceeds : 


tO: acu.” 


“It takes many years to thus degenerate and loosen the strong 
bands of ‘Puritan orthodoxy,’ and reach a point where ‘the old 
confession of faith will be spread-upon the records of the church 
as a historical relic.’ What would the fathers of this church have 
said fifty or one hundred years ago if, after an observance of the 
sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, the partakers, who believed in 
the remission of sins through the shed blood of a divine Savior, 
had been told: ‘You are a good folk, but you have been deluded. 
Jesus was not divine. There is no sin, nor is there need of a 
Savior or of repentance. The day will come when you will aban- 
don all these notions and Christian sacraments, and form your- 
selves into a club which believes “in a higher life and moral pur- 
poses”’? What would the fathers and mothers of that Christian 
Israel have said to such an announcement? They would have 
called it blasphemy or the ravings of alunatic. Something of the 
dangerous distance traveled between the old and the new order of 
that church is seen in the fact that the announcement of sucha 
revolutionary change is made as if there was nothing strange or 
lamentable about it.” 


“Toning the Church down to the people has never worked,” de- 
clares this journal. And the main reason is that 
not want a ‘non-theological’ Church.” Further: 


“the people do 


“They do not want a religion without mystery, without the reve- 
lation of great fundamental verities concerning God and a way of 
salvation from sin: That noted theologian and Christ-man, the 
late Dean J. E. Latimer, of the School of Theology of Boston 
University, used to say, as his own best confession of a theologi- 
cal faith: ‘I must have a sacrifice for sin that reaches clear up to 
the heart of God, the Father’; and that aspiration of Dr. Latimer, 
that profound human sigh, is the cry of men’s hearts the world 
over. That is why Jesus Christ, one with the Father, God mani- 
fest in the flesh, ‘God of very God,’ dying upon the cross, becomes 
the world’s atoning Savior; and sinful men believe it, are par- 
doned, and enter into the joys of conscious forgiveness and salva- 
tion. There is no substitution for this supreme, fundamental 
truth, nor will mankind accept any other way of salvation.” 


The Catholic New York Freeman's Journal looks upon this 
event as another evidence of the disintegration of Protestantism. 
“The discarding of the Apostles’ Creed,” it adds, “is only one of 
the many instances that could be adduced to prove that the 
Protestant sects have drifted far from their Christian moorings.” 
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J. Q. A. WARD'S AMERICANISM 


NLIKE most of our sculptors, J. Q. A. Ward did.all his work 
in this country, and for this reason he is commonly esti- 
mated as essentially American. “American he certainly was,” 
says the New York Zimes, “by ancestry, training, instinct, and 
adaptation to the conditions of our national existence.” In another 
sense also he merits the description, since his work, the most im- 
portant of it, is devoted to the commemoration of our great men, 
His “ Indian Hunter,” now in Central Park, New York, it is pointed 
out, may suffer in comparison with some of the 
Indian figures sculptured by our younger men. 
But this work was executed forty years ago, when 
American sculptors, under the lead of Hiram 
Powers, drew their inspiration entirely from the 
antique. Ward himself naturally turned to these 
sources also; but before doing the Indian figure 
he went West to observe his models first-hand, 
and the result was regarded as “a notable and dar- 
ing innovation in art.” Mr. Ward’s death at the 
age of eighty occurred in New York on May 1. 
He was born in Urbana, Ohio, and, says the 
writer of a sketch in the New York Zvening 
Post, he “does not appear to have inherited an 
artistic taste, but from his earliest childhood he 
modeled horses and other animals, and men on 
horseback in clay, and this being foreign to the 
inhabitants of Urbana, he was known among them 
as ‘Ward’s queer boy.’” We read further : 


“It was not until he was fifteen years old that 
he saw a piece of sculpture at Cincinnati—a statue 
by Hiram Powers. This increased his desire to 
become a sculptor, but his parents, strict Pres- 
byterians, threw cold water on anything so 


foolish. Copyrighted, 1910, by Pach Bros., New York. 
J. Q. A. WARD, 
sister living in Brooklyn. She paid a visit to her An American sculptor who has con- 


. . pan tributed much to American history re- : * 
old home and found him deprest in spirits, so she Reproductions ofhis COntemporaneous judgment can be trusted, to 


work appear on the following pages. last. It would be strange indeed if the ‘Wash- 


“But the enthusiastic boy had a sympathetic 


: corded in stone. 
took him to her home for change of scene, and 


introduced him to Henry Kirke Brown, a well- 
known New York sculptor. Mr. Brown asked him for a speci- 
men of his work. Young Ward modeled a copy of the Venus 
de Medici, and was accepted as a pupil. 

“While Mr. Brown was engaged on the equestrian statue of 
George Washington, now in Union Square, his workmen struck 
for higher wages. Ward advised his master to discharge them, 
saying that he and Mr. Brown could complete the work by them- 
selves, and so they did. The Washington was the first bronze 
statue cast in this country. 

“Ward remained in Brown’s studio for six years, and then turned 
out ‘The Indian Hunter.*’. Curiously enough, the man on whose 
statuette Mr. Ward was engaged at the time of his death had been 
one of the first to recognize the young sculptor’s talent. Ward 
had built a studio for himself in West Forty-ninth Street. His 
Indian was being exhibited on lower Broadway. August Belmont 
appeared at the studio, told the sculptor how interested he was in 
the work, and gave him an order for astatue of Commodore Perry. 
After that Mr. Ward was never without acommission. In 1867 he 
presented his model of Shakespeare to Central Park, and in the 
same year ‘The Indian Hunter’ and ‘The Freedman,’ now on the 
steps of the Capitol at Washington, were exhibited in the Paris 
Salon. Jarves described it thus: ‘A naked slave has burst his 
shackles, and with uplifted face thanks God for freedom. It 
symbolizes the African race of America, the birth of a new people 
within the ranks of Christian civilization. We have seen nothing 
in our sculpture more soul-lifting or more comprehensively 
eloquent.’” 


Boston has three of Mr. Ward’s other “ idealistic ” works, “ The 
Pilgrim,” “The Seventh Regiment Citizen Soldier,” and the 
“Good Samaritan.” His historical works are: 
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“The noble ‘Washington,’ in front of the Sub-Treasury on Wall 
Street; the ‘Gen. Israel Putnam’ at Hartford, the ‘Commodore 
Perry’ at Newport, the ‘General Hancock’ in Philadelphia, the 
‘Horace Greeley’ in front of the 7ribune building, the ‘Henry 
Ward Beecher’ in front of the Borough Hall in Brooklyn, the 
‘General Morgan’ at Spartansburg, and the ‘Garfield,’ in Washing- 
ton. The equestrian statue of Hancock created much attention at 
the time, for the sculptor made the:horse a living animal, and in 
1892 Mr. Ward was commissioned by the Society of the Army of 


_ thé Cumberland to make a statue of General Sheridan.’ The first 


model did not please him, altho the members of the society were 
satisfied with it, and he destroyed it. Later 
models did not satisfy the widow of General 
Sheridan. When she rejected the sixth, not- 
withstanding its acceptance by the society, Mr. 
Ward said that his contract was with the Army 
of the Cumberland and not with Mrs. Sheridan, 
who was allowed to see the model out of courtesy. 
He therefore brought suit against the society to 
recover $32,000. He lost his suit. The model 
is in the Metropolitan Museum. 

“Mr. Ward, with Daniel C. French, exe- 
cuted the pediments on the New York Stock 
Exchange.” 


Critics have said that “his equestrian statues 
will prove his title to lasting fame more than his 
other creations.” Upon this point Zhe 7imes 
observes : 


“Certainly his horses are marvels of character- 
ization. He knew and loved and lived with the 
noble animals as he did with. his fellow men, 
and, perhaps, with fewer temptations to criticize 
and distrust. He was an ardent rider as well as 
student, and he wrought into the splendid crea- 
tures he portrayed the penetrating sympathy of 
intimate acquaintance. But his knowledge of 
men, his cool and independent yet serious ap- 
preciation of their qualities of mind and soul 
and form, made some of his statues deeply satis- 
fying to his own generation and likely, so far as 


ington,’ with its lofty dignity, its pure calm, its 
air of modest, unconscious, but imposing authority, did not 
remain for our children’s children the embodiment of the ideal 
citizen it commemorates.” 


CANADA READING YANKEE LITERATURE—Commerce 
follows the book instead of the flag into Canada, so our Consul 
Deedmeyer, of Charlottestown, tells us. Indeed, he regards 
American literature as “the most potent promoter of American 
trade in Canada,” saying, at the same time, that the people of the 
Dominion prefer books, magazines, and papers of the United States 
to those of England. The sale and circulation of American peri- 
odicals and magazines in Canada have increased from $225,154 
import valuation in 1905, to $641,483 in 1909. Mr. Deedmeyer 
reports that: 


“In the fiscal year 1909 the Dominion imported books, periodi- 
cals, maps, pamphlets, and other printed matter to the value of 
$3,493,019. Out of this $2,536,553 worth came from the United 
States. This includes much that is not literature, such as posters 
and other advertising-matter, commercial blanks, labels, shipping- 
tags, etc. An analysis of the table shows imports of $1,922,838 
worth of books, pamphlets, and periodicals, or parts thereof, bound 
or unbound, with $1,207,997 worth American, $551,472 British, and 
the remainder from France, Germany, andelsewhere. The United 
States leads in text-books and scientific works, as well as in gen- 
eral literature, the figures in that class standing $269,529 for 
American books and $105,012 for British. England leads in Bibles 
and prayer-books by $12,829 in a total importation of $234,820. 
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The British magazines with their 
essays and reviews are read by 
hundreds of Canadians, but the 
American periodicals with their 
stories and pictures and advertise- 
ments and their endless variety of 
matter are read by thousands. The 
modern American novels outsell 
their British rivals.” 

“While Mr. Deedmeyer’s opinion 
that these publications are ‘the 
most potent promoters of trade in Canada,’ presumably through 
their advertising pages, is probably an overestimate of their value 
in trade expansion,” observes the New York Suz, “it is not to be 
questioned that they do play an important part in the Canadian 
demand for American merchandise.” 


“TWO FRONTIERSMEN” 


V ARK TWAIN and Henry James, mentioned in the same 
4 breath, suggest an odd copartnership. It is a partnership 
in greatness, hardly in anything else; for, according to a writer in 
The Nation (New York), they are the two candidates which the 
future historian of literature will have to consider in awarding the 
palm of eminence to the chief figure in American letters at the end 
of the nineteenth century. Viewed in other lights they are as 
contrary as the Poles. “Mark Twain and Henry James have 
apparently gone as far as it is possible to go in diametrically op- 
” But their talents meet at one point, and that 
“Mark 
Twain is the chronicler par excellence of the palpable frontier of 
robust America; Henry James is the scrupulous analyst of that 
spiritual frontier which unrobust and nostalgic America established 
in the old country.” Sooner or later, so this writer thinks, 
“sociologists will take account of a significant reciprocal move- 
ment,” which he goes on to suggest in these terms : 


posite directions.” 
is in the respect that they are “essentially frontiersmen.” 


“Just as America has attracted the alert, muscular, and hopeful 
hordes of Europe who seek material prosperity, so Europe has 
obsessed the gentler, more discursive, and brooding imaginations 
of acertain type of Americans, It is easy to dismiss them, once 
for all, as bad Americans. A careful reading of Henry James’s 
novels would prompt a more pitying ‘judgment. Through their 
lack of simplicity and of instructive energy these people are aliens 
in theirown land. They long for certain fruits of leisure and joys 
of reflection that it supplies in rather short measure. They are 
opprest by the sense of a relentless activity the value of which they 
are forced to question. Whether they go to Europe or stay they 
are in a manner outlanders, and where they settle in numbers there 
is a spiritual frontier. 
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At work on the model of the quadriga that crowned the beautiful Dewey 
Arch, temporarily erected in New York. 
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“It is needless to say that Henry 
James is their prophet. Thai he is 
their advocate, it would be hazardous 
to assert. With them he shares the 
habit of suspending judgment, in favor 
of simple observation. Their minds 
and his are possibly never made up. 
A kindred destiny forces them to seek 
a lodging-place amid the graceful 
forms and complicated allurements of 
relatively finished civilizations.” 


On the other hand, “the character- 
istic of Mark Twain's people is that 
their minds are made up on all the 
main issues”: 


“They laugh at themselves and their 
neighbors, but they never ask the par- 
alyzing question cuz bono? Forthem 
anything and everything is worth 
while. Their extreme exemplar is the 
Yankee at King Arthur’s Court. It 
never occurs to them to see the other 
side. Why is ‘Innocents Abroad’ an 
infinitely diverting book? Partly, we think, because the inno- 
cents are so supremely unconscious of the fact that the gods are 
laughing not with them, butat them. No other writer hascreated 
so many forthright efficient persons; no one so fully grasped the 
stalwart 7zmsouciance which is the very genius of outward 
America. 

“How exterior Mark Twain was, it is difficult to imagine. It 
was at once his superiority and his limitation. One may say that 
the philosopher in the man almost never slopped over into his 
books. His concern was with action, and it is significant that 
when he essayed what he probably regarded as higher flights, not 
the novel, but sheer romance was the result—‘Joan of Arc.’ He 
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THE INDIAN HUNTER. 


Ward's statue which stands in Central Park, New York. It shows the 
classical influence seen in all our statuary of the last mid-century. 


is akin to the great impersonal geniuses who have made the pica- 
resque tale classic—the Le Sages, the Defoes, the Smolletts. His 
‘manner grew inevitably out of his matter. It was plain, forceful, 
with the effective, inelegant flexibility of life itself. In a high 
degree, he was creative. He set forth in flesh and blood pretty 
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much all that Whitman intimated in nebulous and rhythniical meta- 
physic. A great figure who knew his bent and followed it to cul- 
mination with instinctive and unperturbed consistency.” 


At the same time, “an equal fidelity to his vision distinguishes 
Henry James.” “If Mark Twain has stretched his muscles and 





STATUE OF HENRY WARD BEECHER, 


Which stands in front of Borough Hall, Brooklyn. 
Ward’s important works. 


One of J. Q. A. 


spent his sympathy from the Mississippi to the Sierras, Henry 
James has no less lived strenuously through the more somber spirit- 
ual adventure of the American in Europe.” We read further : 


“Being complicated, he has disdained to make it simpler than it 
is. Every phase of the soul yearning for orderliness amid the 
tumult of mere deeds—all the pathos of the temperament vainly 
seeking congenial forms—he has fathomed and exemplified. Is 
Europe a home, a casual inspiration, a mere narcotic? Such 
problems he never settles. Enough that it draws those pioneers 
who at home find no space for dreams. As Mark Twain was pre- 
destined to be a clear writer, Henry James was fated to be a diffi- 
cult and obscure one. Mark Twain’s material has bounds—is as 
apparent as a pack-train on a sky-line. Henry James’s material 
leads him to deeper mental involutions, border-line stuff, where 
the landmarks are matter of conjecture. 

“ Of these two great writers whose stars have led them‘to antip- 
odal frontiers, which will the future choose? We are not ina 
position to answer. Possibly the future will perceive the value 
of Mark Twain’s four-square pioneers; whereas, when America 
has absorbed her nostalgics, Henry James’s people may look like 
odd and incredible figments. We rather think that some place 
may be found for them beside other exemplars of disillusion— 
Pater’s Marius and Byron’s melancholy Chi/de. And obviously 
the ultimate preference will depend largely upon whether the choice 
is by life or by art. Oneither score, Mark Twain’s chances seem 
pretty good, while the fate of Mr. James’s delicate art seems to 
be involved in the hesitancy that afflicts his own heroes.” 
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JACK LONDON NOT LAMBLIKE 


F Mark Twain and Henry James form an “odd copartnership,” 
Jack London and Charles Lamb are a positive antinomy. 
London himself, it seems, forces the contrast by putting fortha . 
volume of “Essays.” Incidentally the act shows us, according to 
Mr. Francis Hackett, the distance we have traveled in our concep- 
tion of the essay since the days of Lamb. If we accept Jack 
London’s new writings as essays then we must let a “sociological 
pronouncement” stand in the same literary category as “a graceful 
discussion of behavior or taste.” There is in this new essay form 
“no gossipy quality.” “It does not share the intimate and unpre- 
tentious character of téte-a-téte,” observes Mr. Hackett. “It is 
from the platform, not from the armchair, and if the author talks 
in his ownname it is only to give the hurried reader of the periodi- 
cals a focal point in essentially.:public considerations.” Mr. 
Hackett, who conducts the admirable weekly literary review of 
the Chicago Evening Post, does not, in dealing with London, be- 
moan the passing of the style of Lamb. Those who have kept on 
refining upon the older way, so he says, “have tended to reduce 
the politeness of Addison to inanity, and the clever comedy of 
Lamb to a mincing criticism of common life.” 
statement of differences a little farther : 


He carries the 


“It is for no academic reason that I dwell on the difference be- 
tween Jack London’s idea of an essay and Charles Lamb’s. In 
the contrast is the contrast of two civilizations. Charles Lamb was 





THE WASHINGTON STATUE, 


Which adorns the steps of the Sub-Treasury in Wall Street. 
as one of Ward's “ noblest’’ works. 


Regarded 


a humanist, a student of human nature, a man who took life as a 
comedy and cared a great deal about what one might call our 
spiritual style. Jack London doesn’t care a whoop for spiritual 
style. Lamb was essentially a mollycoddle, in Professor Dickin- 
son’s amusing definition, and Jack London affects to be a 
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red-blood. Unlike Lamb, he does not consider life a comedy in 
the least. He considers it a very earnest and passionate affair in 
which he, as a Socialist, has seen the light, and into his essays he 
puts the rage of his convictions, the vehemence of his experience, 
and the certitude of his youth. 

“Tt is because Jack London is so sincerely himself that this 
scrap-book of magazine articles has an absorbing interest. That 
he has given it the title of ‘Revolution ’ because of the first essay 
is delightfully in character. 
For Jack London this essay 
is drenched in the reddest of 
red blood. When he wrote it 
I have no doubt in the world 
that he heard the social struc- 
ture give an ominous crackle. 
‘The imposing edifice of so- 
ciety above my head holds no 
delights for me,’ he says with 
frank severity. ‘It is the 
foundation of the edifice that 
interestsme. There I amcon- 
tent to labor, crowbar in hand, 


tellectuals, idealists, and 
class-conscious workingmen, 
getting a solid pry now and 
again and setting the whole 
edifice rocking. Some day, 
when we get a few more hands 
and crowbars to work, we’ll 
topple it over, along with all 
its rotten life and unburied 
dead, its monstrous selfishness 
and sodden materialism.’ So 
Jack London figures himself, 
doughty and dangerous. But 
it is no pessimism that leads 
him to adopt the crowbar. ‘I 
retain my belief in the nobility 
and excellence of the human.’ 
He fights with the crowbar, 
and writes with the crowbar, 
because he is sick of the bourgeoisie and believes that the only way 
to cure is to kill them.” 





FRANCIS HACKETT, 


Literary editor of the Chicago Eve- 
ning Post. who thinks Jack London 
shows us how far we have traveled from 
Charles Lamb iu the matter of literary 
style. 


The only man who should indict human nature, thinks Mr. 
Hackett, “is the man without imagination or the man with asingle 
idea.” “Thomas & Kempis, mesmerized by his ideal, was safe in 
his awful prostration of self because whenever he lifted his eyes 
he beheld anew the admonishing image he had created of his 
Savior.” On the other hand, according to Mr. Hackett, “Mr. 
London, a volatile person susceptible to all kinds of impressions, 
is ata great disadvantage whenit comes to morals and moralizing.” 
He goes on to show us why he thinks so: 


“To convince us that he is profound as well as earnest, he should 
hire a patient editor to remove every one of his frequent lapses 
into autobiography and candor. It is true that a drunken man 
may argue validly for total abstinence. Given the slightest provo- 
cation, he will often do so. But in a tract on prohibition there 
should be as little praise of cocktails as possible. The trouble 
with Jack London is that he recommends the abstinence habit to 
capitalists, and even prescribes a revolution, while he confesses 
with no little unction himself that he enjoys the finest vintages of 
private property. 

“A most amusing instance of this may be found in his essay on 
‘The Golden Poppy.’ Mr. London is at pains to point out that 90 
per cent. of the crimes against society are crimes against private 
property. Also he points out that the capitalist class has failed 
because it was blind and greedy. It ‘prattles sweet ideals and 
dear moralities.’ It is ‘fat with power and possession, drunken 


with success, and made soft by surfeit and by cessation of struggle.’ 
And the blackness of capitalism is all the more startling in view 
‘The capitalist class offers nothing 
The revolutionists offer everything 

They offer service, unselfishness, 


of the whiteness of Socialism. 
that is clean, noble, and alive. 
that is clean, noble, and alive. 
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sacrifice, martyrdom—the things that sting awake the imagination 
of the people. . . .’ Andthen, with eyes cast down, Jack modestly 
avows: ‘I ama revolutionist.’ Little Jack Horner! 

“It is when you are fully convinced that Mr. London is al] for 
service, unselfishness, sacrifice, and martyrdom that you are ready 
to read about his poppies. The essay begins: ‘I havea poppy- 
field.’ That is, ‘certain proprietary rights in a poppy-field,’ 
Rights of private property. A sign-board on the field saying 
‘Private Grounds; No Trepassing’ is at once removed by the 
Socialist owner. But soon the presumptuous mob hegins to invade 
the poppy-field. Up goes the warning to trespassers. A tall girl 
is beheld taking the poppies. ‘1,walked down the drive and talked 
ethically to her, and she went away. Then I put up more signs.’ 
Others come, pillagers of every age and both sexes. The policy 
of service, unselfishness, sacrifice, and martyrdom is abandoned ; 
the poppies are defended with a shotgun. ‘I have become more 
brusk in my treatment of the predatory city folk,’ confesses the 
advocate of sacrifice and martyrdom. 

“It seems from this that the person to whom the revolutionists 
offer service and unselfishness is the other person. These grand 
stinging qualities that Mr. London speaks of are qualities with 
which, in the slang of the day, the capitalist class is ‘stung.’ ” 


MR. ROOSEVELT ON DR. ELIOT'S LIST 


OLONEL ROOSEVELT and Dr. Charles W. Eliot have 
been forced into a sort of competition as the selectors of 
“best books,” altho the ex-President protests that his “pig-skin 
library ” doesn’t aim at any such ideal and represents only the par- 
ticular books he happened to want to read on his African trip. 
Another journey into the world might see him accompanied with 
an entirely different collection. While making these confidences 
in Zhe Outlook (April 30) Mr. Roosevelt takes occasion to give 
his opinion of the Eliotlist. Inthe first place he thinks “it slightly 
absurd to compare any list of good books with any other list of 
good books in the sense of saying that one list is ‘better’ or ‘worse’ 
than another.” There is no such thing, we see it declared, Sir 
John Lubbock to the contrary notwithstanding, “as ¢e hundred 
Best books, or ¢he best five-foot library, but there can be drawn up 
a very large number of lists, each of which shall contain @ hundred 
good books or fill a good five-foot library.” Further: 


“This is, I am sure, all that Mr. Eliot has tried to do. His is 
in most respects an excellent list, but it is of course in no sense a 
list of the best books for all people, or for all places and times. 
The question is largely one of the personal equation. Someof the 
books which Mr. Eliot includes I would not put in a five-foot 
library, nor yet in a fifty-foot library; and he includes various 
good books which are at least no better than many thousands (I 
speak literally) which he leaves out. This is of no consequence 
so long as it is frankly conceded that any such list must repre- 
sent only the individual’s personal preferences, that it is merely a 
list of good books, and that there can be no such thing as a list of 
the dest books. It would be useless even to attempt to make a list 
with such pretensions unless the library were to extend to many 
thousand volumes, for there are many voluminous writers, most of 
whose writings no educated man ought to be willing to spare. For 
instance, Mr. Eliot evidently does not care for history; at least he 
includes no historians as such. Now, personally, I would not in- 
clude, as Mr. Eliot does, third- or fourth-rate plays, such as those 
of Dryden, Shelley, Browning, and Byron (whose greatness as 
poets does not rest on-such an exceedingly slender foundation as 
these dramas supply), and at the same time completely omit Gib- 
bon and Thucydides, or even Xenophon and Napier. Macaulay 
and Scott are practically omitted from Mr. Eliot’s list; they are 
the two nineteenth-century authors that I should most regret to 
lose. Mr. Eliot includes the ‘Aineid’ and leaves out the ‘Iliad’; 
to my mind this is like including Pope and leaving out ‘Shake- 
speare. In the same way, Emerson’s ‘English Traits’ is included 
and Holmes’s ‘Autocrat’ excluded—an incomprehensible choice 
from my standpoint. So with the poets and novelists. It isa 
mere matter of personal taste whether one prefers giving a separate 
volume to Burns or to Wordsworth or to Browning; it certainly 
represents no principle of selection.” 








A TOUR OF EUROPE FOR $500 


Lee MERIWETHER will be recalled to mid- 
dle-aged readers as a pioneer in tramp trips 
abroad. His bookon the subject, published 
twenty-five years ago, gave, in detail, the 
means by which he was able to see Europe 
on fifty cents a day. Since that time, Mr. 
Meriwether has settled down to the practise 
of law. Among his vacation trips in later 
years have been two in motor-cars over 
long distances in this country. One took 
him from Missouri to Maine, the other from 
Atlantic City to Mount Washington. 

In spite of his total ignorance of cars and 
of mechanical things in general when he 
began motoring, his experience on these 
trips taught him that he could tour through 
Europe. He was deterred for a time by 
thought of the expense, but eventually 
undertook a trip. The result, as he de- 
scribes it in Motor, was that, while he could 
not see Europe in a car on fifty cents a day, 
the trip proved to be ‘‘not nearly as costly 
as is commonly supposed.”” Mr. Meriweth- 
er made the trip in his own car and covered 
about 5,000 miles. Of course, he eliminated 
the chauffeur, partly because of the expense 
for his salary, partly because of the saving 
he could effect in the purchase of supplies 
at lower rates than through chauffeurs, who 
constantly exact commissions. Friends 
had told him that motoring abroad with 
chauffeurs might involve an expense of 
$800 a month or even more, provided things 
went wrong and repairs were ‘needed. 

At the very start, Mr. Meriwether 
effected a substantial saving. The cost of 
shipping his car from New York to Havre 
had been quoted as $201.20, this to include 
the boxing, crating, freight, etc. But he 
was able to reduce this amount to $113.16. 
Before leaving home he considered the prob- 
lem as to whether it would be better to take 
his own car or rent one in Europe. His ex- 
perience was that a rented machine is better, 
provided the trip is confined to one country 
and does not last longer than two or three 
weeks. But for a more general and pro- 
longed trip, ‘it is more enjoyable, as well 
as more economical, to take your own car.” 
He says, on this point, in detail: 


‘‘The man who rents a car must be con- 
tent with such a machine as he finds for hire, 
be it good, bad, or indifferent, and he must 
accept many limitations and restrictions. 
The rental cost of the cheapest automobile 
is $20 a day; a good car costs $25 to $35 a 
day, and if you travel in a day more than a 
certain distance, usually sixty-five miles, an 
extra charge per kilometer must be paid— 
at best an expensive arrangement. But 
just how expensive you won’t know till the 
trip is ended and you learn if a lawsuit is 
necessary to settle the differences which will 
arise between what you think you owe and 
what the chauffeur demands. Such dis- 
putes do not arise if you take your own car; 
and if your trip lasts thirty days or more, 
the big expense of boxing and shipping 
across the ocean will be spread thinly over 
so many days as to make the daily average 
reasonably low. We landed in Havre July 
12 and sailed from Naples October 19, 
exactly one hundred days, during which we 
motored 5,018 miles. Had we rented even 
the cheapest car it would have cost $20 a 
day, $2,000 for the hundred bg to which 
at least ten days more would be added to 
allow of its return to the starting-point in 
France. 


™ MOTOR-TRIPS AND MOTOR-CARS 


‘How does this minimum cost of $2,200 
for a rented machine compare with the cost 
of taking your own car abroad? The 
amount spent on our car, from the moment 
it was taken to the carpenter’s in New 
York to be boxed to the moment after its 
return from Europe when it was delivered 
to me on the pier in New York ready to be 
driven away, was $528.67. This covered 
boxing, ocean freight both ways, repairs, 
tires—everything except depreciation. As 
far as we could see our motor ran as sweetly 
and as smoothly that last day at Naples as 
it did the day it was newly bought at the 
factory. But, even if we allow 50 per cent. 
for depreciation, the balance is still in favor 
of taking one’s own car as against renting 
one abroad. Our car cost new $1,750; 50 
per cent. thereof is $875, which, added 
to the $528.67, makes a total of 
$1,403.67—$800 less than would have 
been the rental cost of even a second-rate 
machine. But while at a forced sale our 
automobile might not bring more than half 
what we paid for it, to us it is almost as 
good as new; moreover, consider the joy of 
driving! If sitting at the wheel be to you 





MOTOR-CAR IN USE AS AN ITINERANT FRUIT- 
STAND. 


no joy, then accept it as gospel that you are 
not cut out for a motorist; any long trip 
would bore you. As for us, even were it 
cheaper to rent an automobile we would not 
do it knowing that that would mean the con- 
stant company of a paid man who alone 
would be permitted to do the driving. But, 
as shown above, for an extended trip it 
is not cheaper to rent. It is much more 
expensive.” 


Mr. Meriwether gives an itemized state- 
ment of the, expenses incurred, as follows: 


Havre to Naples, via Germany, Switzerland, etc., 
5,018 miles, July 12 to October 19, 100 days. 

(The franc reckoned at 194 cents, the mark at 24 
cents.) 


Gasoline, s8r gallons..:2:) 0.0 kek eee $129.62 
Cylinder oil; 9 gallons.......0.65 020. cise 7.39 
Heavy on, 14. gallons.: 36s a ee 1.22 
Cup-grease, 3} Ibs... -55 


Repairing brakes which were burned in de- 





scending Swiss passes.................. 9.56 
Renewing two rear tires, with ‘‘ Antiskids,”’ 

size 32” x 4”, roo francs each............ 74.10 
Renewing two front tires, same size, 137.25 

WEEE MRI og es bare coaigin ia es sia Slee As is 53-53 
Garage, storing of car, 91 francs........... 17.75 
Garage, washing of car.................:- 1.76 

Total “ going’”’ expenses, 1,515 francs.. .. $205.48 
Cost of shipping, New York to New York, via 

PeAVEG: GU INOEIOBE i605 eG vic Kee bebe os 234.80 

NN re eh wre e $530.28 


Average cost per day, $5.30; per mile, 10.56 cents. 

Average number of miles per gallon of gasoline, 
13.17. 

Commonly in France, and frequently in 
other countries, he found hotels that would 
care for his car without charge. When any 


. everywhere, even in peasants’ homes. 


s 
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charge was made, it was not more than two 
or three francs per day. This explains why 
his garage bill for the entire one hundred 
days was only $17.75. His bill for washing 
the car was small, because the car was sel- 
dom washed. He did not find washing 
necessary, because the car was in constant 
use, and after cleaning would soon become 
dusty again. Gasoline was to be found 
The 
price was high, an average of thirty-four 
cents per gallon, but this was less than 
friends had told him it would be. The 
gasoline charge he itemizes as follows: 


France, 184 gallons, $60.27 (32.70cts. per gal.) 
Germany, 13 te BAS C406 oe sy 
Switzerland, 60 tec, 4352405 oe 3 
Italy, 64 BOiae Sea re. ae.) 
Totals, 381 =“ $r20.64 (34. Pade," 
His favorable showing, Mr. Meriwether 


admits, is in part due to freedom from mis- 
haps to the car. This may in part have 
been due to luck, but he thinks it more 
likely the result of wise choice in the car. 
He knows ‘“‘some tourists, whose cars cost 
three times as much as our modest two- 
seated roadster, who had three times as 
much trouble.’’ One American, with a car 
that cost him $4,200, had very serious 
difficulties. These were due probably to 
the chauffeur (as so many difficulties are), 
“but with a big car a chauffeur is a neces- 
sity.” Mr. Meriwether would not under- 
take to tour Europe in a big car when acting 
as chauffeur. His own machine ‘‘ was so 
simple, was so near fool-proof, that during 
the whole trip it never once got out of 
order; not even a bolt had to be tightened 
or a screw turned.” Safety lies largely in 
“common-sense driving’’ and in having ‘‘a 
simple, well-built machine.’’ He describes 
his car as follows: 


“‘Our car was a two-seated, four-cylinder, 
28 horse-power roadster; in the rear was a 
folding seat, which on occasion could comfor- 
tably accommodate two persons, but with 
two exceptions (in Paris and in Lausanne, 
where we had friends who joined us on short 
excursions) the rear seat was not used. It 
was folded down, leaving in the rear a 
spacious deck upon which was bolted a 
large trunk made to special order. When 
unlocked the rear end of the trunk opened 
downward exposing to view three drawers 
which slide in and out like the drawers of a 
bureau. It was never necessary to take 
the trunk into a hotel; on reaching the end 
of a day’s run the particular drawer desired 
was taken out of the trunk and sent to our 
rooms. Each drawer was eight inches deep, 
thirty inches long, and twenty-two inches 
wide—much larger than the largest suit 
case, consequently we were not stinted for 
space. A tire-trunk on the right running- 
board carried the wraps and inner tubes; 
on the left running-board was strapped a 
light, roomy fiber box with a telescope top 
which, when raised to the limit, gave the 
box a depth of eighteen inches.”’ 


CARS IN NEW YORK STATE 


It appears from the records of the Secre- 
tary of State of New York, that on May 
3, 100,500 automobiles had been regis- 
tered, the number of licensed chauffeurs 
being 57,000. The daily average of appli- 
cants for licenses to cars has been about 
250. An estimate, made by the State De- 
partment, is that in recent weeks the in- 
vestment in cars in this State each week has 
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exceeded $1,500,000. The number of cars 
now owned in the State is in excess of. the 
number owned in any other State in the 
Union, and larger than the number owned 
in all the New England States. ‘‘ Not only 
the millionaire,” says the Secretary of 
State, “is buying automobiles, but the poor 
man, too.” There is great demand for ‘‘the 
poor man’s car.” It exists in all parts of 
the State, but is particularly active in rural 
districts. 


THE GLIDDEN TOUR 


Reports from the pathfinders for the 
Glidden Tour of rg1o to latest dates contain 
some interesting items. On April 25, 
they were at Paris, Texas, and about to 
leave for Dallas. Thence they were going 
to Fort Worth and Oklahoma, whence they 
were to proceed to Chicago, taking in 
Omaha. After the report of the pathfinders 
has been made, the route will be definitely 
fixt. It is known however, that Texas will 
be included in it. Minor changes only will 
be made, based on hotel accommodations 
and the condition of roads during the sum- 
mer. The general scheme, already agreed 
upon, is to make the automobile better 
known to people in the Southwest and at 
the same time to make the Southwest 
known to those interested in motoring. 
Some of the experiences encountered by the 
pathfinders are described in the New York 
Evening Post as follows: 


“During the last week the pathfinding 
party had probably more difficulties to con- 
tend with than any pathfinders of previous 
Glidden tours. Starting from Cincinnati 
on April 12, they ran into a double storm, 
which came out of the Alleghany Mountains 
and swept across the southwestern part of 
the country. No sooner were they out of 
this deluge than they ranin to another storm, 
which came up from the Gulf of Mexico, 
and during the last week they have done 
nothing but search the river banks to Mis- 
sissippi and Arkansas for fording-places and 
bridges which had disappeared with the 
rising of the streams in that district. After 
leaving Memphis, Tenn., April 20, they 
found excellent roads all the way to Helena, 
Ark., to which point they were accompanied 
by a delegation of motorists, who journeyed 
ail the way to Memphis to meet them and 
pilot them across the State line. 

‘*From Helena, Ark., to Little Rock, Ark., 
they found a long day’s run. » With its dé- 
tours included, the distance was more than 
one hundred and seventy-five miles. On 
what is called the Grand Prairie, east of 
Little Rock, the Chalmers’ ‘30,’ loaded 
with four heavy passengers, and baggage, 
found it easy to reel off forty miles an hour. 
At Dalesville, Ark., the party saw three 
hundred convicts employed in the prepara- 
tion of a special road for the tourists. While 
all the roads will be passable in the month 
of June, Mr. Lewis, the official pathfinder, 
is urging the county officials of the various 
counties through which he passes, to make 
as many repairs as possible, in order to make 
a good impression upon the several hundred 
tourists, who will visit their country for the 
first time in June. Between Dalesville and 
Texarkana, Ark., the pathfinders crossed 
the Red River bottom lands, and had some 
more hair-raising experiences with the ex- 
cited little streams, which seized their car 
and tossed it around as tho it were a row- 
boat; but, thanks to the expert driving of 
‘Joe’ Gardham of the Chalmers factory, 
the car reached Texarkana little the worse 
for its hard battle with the mud and rain.”’ 


THE LITERARY DIGEST 


PERMANENCE OF THE INDUSTRY 


Amid the present extraordinary develop- 
ment of the motor-car industry, thoughtful 
observers are raising questions as to how 
long conditions may be expected to last. 
There seems to be no doubt anywhere that 
the car itself, as a vehicle of utility for 





By Courtesy oi ‘ Motor.’’ 


ONE OF THE ROADS TRAVERSED BY THE GLIDDEN 
PATHFINDERS, 


transportation, has come to stay. There 
remains, however, the question whether the 
industry of making new cars and new 
machinery for making cars will long con- 
tinue in its present prosperous condition. 
It is reasoned by a writer in Machinery that, 
“after the existing and projected auto- 
mobile works are equipped, we shall have 
some let-up in the demand for machine 
tools for that purpose.” The writer be- 
lieves, however, that the skill of the me- 
chanic will be able ‘‘to develop the industry 





GLIDDEN PATHFINDERS CUTTING AWAY AN OB- 


STRUCTION IN THE ROAD. 


gradually and conservatively until it be- 
comes as safe and permanent as any other.”’ 

There are many manufacturers of ma- 
chine tools and supplies who now sell from 
fifty to one hundred per cent. of their prod- 
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uct to the motor-car trade. Not a few of 
these men, having in mind the suddenness 
with which the bicycle trade dropt off 
several years ago, have feared that similar 
results might come with motor-cars. The 
writer in Machinery, however, points out, 
as have many persons before, that the con- 
ditions in the two crazes are different. The 
bicycle industry years since was reduced to 
a strictly commercial business: not one 
rider in a hundred now uses a wheel for the 
purpose of pleasure. Bicycling as a fad 
began to decline when, on the one hand, 
it had become commercialized, and on 
the other, when all classes of people took 
to it for pleasure. The commercial side of 
automobiling, most men agree, is the side 
on which lies the substantial future of the 
industry. Cars for pleasure may, or may 
not, decline in popularity. What is certain 
is, that the motor-vehicle for commercial 
purposes has come to stay, and in future 
will be enormously developed and popular- 
ized. Onereason, heretofore, for neglect of 
the car of utility has been the small margin 
of profit obtained for it as compared with 
the large profit on a car used for pleasure. 
Still another reason has lain in the fact that 
manufacturers thus far have been unable to 
supply the demand even for pleasure-cats. 


THE SELDEN PATENT 


The decision of Judge Hough of the 
United States Circuit Court, handed down 
several months ago, and upholding the 
Selden patent, still remains a subject of 
much interest and comment. On April 
22, the ;Association of Licensed Manu- 
facturers issued a pamphlet for general 
distribution, the purpose of which was to 
acquaint the general automobile public 
with the facts to which the decision per- 
tained. So much had been written on the 
subject as affecting manufacturers, that it 
seemed as if the general public might not 
clearly understand what the decision meant 
as affecting not only manufacturers, but 
private owners. 

Nearly eighty manufacturers under 
licenses to use the patent are now making 
about four hundred and twenty-five cars of 
different models. In the pamphlet referred 
to, (‘What is the Selden Patent,’’) it is 
stated that the principal claim of the patent 
““may be summarized as covering the com- 
bination of mechanical elements absolutely 
essential to constructing the gasoline auto- 
mobile of to-day; the driving and steering 
wheels; the liquid hydrocarbo gas-engine 
of the compression type (which means the 
modern gasoline engine); reduced speed of 
driving-gears as compared with the speed 
of the engine; any means of disconnection 
between the engine and the driving-wheels 
(the clutch); liquid-fuel-receptacle, the 
whole so arranged as to leave the body sub- 
stantially unencumbered and suitable for 
carrying persons or goods.” 

It is stated that, since the decision was 
rendered, ‘‘nearly all the prominent auto- 
mobile manufacturing companies not there- 
tofore licensed, have become licensed,’’ and 
these new companies ‘‘number about one- 
half of the total number in the present list.”’ 
Somewhat more than 85 per cent. of the 
cars produced in 1909 were licensed, these 

(Continued on page 984) 
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The Franklin, graceful in every line, powerful, silent and swift, 
would, by the Franklin standard, be a failure if it lacked in comfort. 
Comfort determines the way you feel at the end of a day’s run. (Automobile 


construction that does not give the utmost in comfort is faulty. (For smooth rid- 
ing nothing short of air travel surpasses riding in a Franklin. 


How comfort is obtained. 


Certain features of construction are necessary 
for comfort. When grouped they present a 
union of merit without which the best result is 
impossible. They give the perfection of resil- 
iency. Without resiliency there can not be 
comfort. 

The features of the Franklin from which resil- 
iency results are these: 


Long, easy, full-elliptic springs, both front and rear. | 
Springs hung on their centers, not anchored on the end. 
Absence of strut rods and torque bars. 

A wood chassis frame. 

Large tires and Jarge wheels. 

Light axles and an especially light rear axle. 


The relation of comfort to construction. 


Resiliency gives not only riding comfort and 
makes the automobile a smooth and easy trav- 
eler, but the more resilient an automobile is the 
stronger it is and the lighter it can be. 

Rigidity in a road vehicle does not mean 
strength. 

Rigidity, or solidity, means strength only in 
stationary constructions. A monument or build- 
ing is strong in proportion to its solidity; an 
automobile, carriage or wagon is strong in pro- 


portion to its resiliency; and it has comfort in 


equal ratio. ; 

As automobilists gain in experience they find: 

First, that comfort is of supreme importance; 

Second, that.comfort is a product of design; 

Third, that ‘‘shock absorbers’’ will not make rigid con- 
struction resilient ; 

Fourth, that only through Franklin construction is real 
comfort secured. 


What resiliency does. 


As definite as the features that make resilient 
construction are their results. They are: 


The greatest strength. 


Long life to the vehicle. (It does not rack itself.) 


The fastest touring time. 
hinder.) 

The highest efficiency. 

Light weight. (Rigidity requires weight to withstand 
shocks.) 

Easy, comfortable riding. (Even aged people can ride 
long distances.) 

aving on tires. 
Silence. (Rigid construction rattles after use and wear.) 
w maintenance cost. 

Reliability. (Due to greater strength, fewer parts and 

less deterioration. ) 


(Road inequalities do not 


It is not necessary to carry extra tires 
on a Franklin. 


Many perhaps think our claim that extra tires 
are not necessary is absurd. Their judgment 
undoubtedly is based on experience, but not 
experience with the 1910 Franklin. 


We handle the tire matter as a straight engin- 
eering proposition and put on tires large enough 
and strong enough to do the work. They‘are 
larger even than tires used on most automobiles 
weighing much more. The result is the Frank- 
lin tire equipment does not blow out. It gives 
service four times as great as that obtained with 
the average automobile. 


Theselling of automobiles requiring demount- 
able rims or extra tires is an admission on the 
maker’s part that his automobile has not the 
proper tire equipment. It indicates to the pur- 
chaser that he is going to have tire troubie. 
Demountable rims and extra tires are only 
makeshifts. They do not stop tire trouble. 
The Franklin plan does. 


Tire expense with the ordinary automobile is 
more than all the other expenses combined. 
With the Franklin the tire expense is reduced 
to a small amount per mile and _ per year of 
service. You are saved the investment in extra 
tires, which deteriorate almost as fast as the 
tires in use. 


Catalogue on request 


H H FRANKLIN MANUFACTURING COMPANY Syracuse N Y 


Licensed under Selden Patent 
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Reader, you 
may not know 
of your real— 
everyday need for 
Thermos—but it 
is a real need 
that can be 
supplied in no 
other way. 

Thermos keeps 
liquids—and solids 
—hot—without fre— 
and cold—without ice 
—for hours and days 
—until ready for 
| use. Simply a 
|| proven fact. 

In the nurs- 


Thermos 
AnEveryday 
Necessity 


til 

i 

i ery—baby’s 

i milk can be 

Hh kept pure and 
) sweet at just 
l I the temperature 

demands—with 





: 


i, 
T 


In the sick-room any liquid or 
solid prescribed or desired can be 
kept hot or cold for hours with- 
out trouble or loss of time. 

For Automobilists, Yachtsmen or 
Sportsmen. On any vacation or out- 
ing Thermos gives comforts that can 
be obtained in no other way. 

For father, mother, 
grandma, son or daugh- 
ter, athlete or invalid, 
there are daily needs for | 
Thermos. But please 
be cautious. Look for 
the name Thermos 
on the bottom of every 
genuine article. 


American Thermos 
Bottle Company 


Thermos Building 
243-247 West 17th St. 
NEW YORK 




















Boat and Engine Book FREE 
Lapahenee auinan 


Just like a 30-Footer 
only smaller our Handsome Book WHICH 
EXPLAINS 









FOUR 
WONDERFUL 
LAUNCH 
BARGAINS 


Only $121 for this complete 16-ft. Launch 3H. P. 
guaranteed self-starting Engine, weedless Wheel and 
Rudder. Result of 30 years’ experi- 
ence. Money back if not as repre- 
sented. Write for free catalog to- 
day. Special Bargains in Weee re- 
versible,self-starting engines to those 
building or rag eee own hulls, 
Engine controlled byone lever. Full 
size Boat Designs furnished free to 
purchasers of Weco Engines. 


C. T. WRIGHT ENGINE CO. 
1503 Canal St., Greenville, Mich. 

















MOTOR-TRIPS AND MOTOR-CARS 


(Continued from page 982.) 


cars ranging in price from $485 to $6,000. 
Mr. Selden, whose home was in Rochester, 
made application for his patent in 1879. 
The legal battle over licénses was.a long and 
costly one. , The records of it, at the time 
of the decision, as printed and bound for 
submission to various courts, comprise 36 
large octavo volumes. 


HOPE FOR NEW JERSEY 


It is declared by a writer in the New 
York Evening Post that a general belief 
exists in Trenton that the bill, permitting 
motorists having licenses for other States 
to tour New Jersey, without taking out 
a license for that State, will become a law. 
Senator Frelinghuysen, whose support has 
seemed to be necessary in New Jersey in 
order to secure any progress in motor-car 
legislation,- was declared to be favorable 
to it. 

Much complaint has long been made that 
a license from some other State confers no 
right to tour in New Jersey. This has been 
especially true in New York, where the 
feeling has been intensified by the sight of 
hundreds of cars seen daily in New York 
City with New Jersey license tags on them 
but none for New York. Legislators in 
New Jersey virtually have taken the posi- 
tion that it is not right for citizens of 
other States to use the roads of that State 
without paying for the privilege, while it 
is proper for citizens of New Jersey to go 
into other States and not pay. This con- 
dition of affairs has given new point to an 
ancient joke on the minstrel stage that 
a trip to New Jersey is ‘‘a trip to a foreign 
land.” 

It is intimated that legislators in New 
Jersey have been moved to this desired 
step largely by the prospect of the passage 
of a Federal license law, which would pre- 
vent them from continuing to discriminate 
against residents of other States. It may 
be added here that a reporter, interested 
in this subject from the New York City 
point of view, recently took the -trouble 
to stand for hours on a crowded Brooklyn 
parkway and count the passing motor-cars 
which carried only New Jersey licenses. 
He found a high average of 10 per cent. 


A WOMAN’S TOUR AROUND THE WORLD 


Nearly a year ago in these columns was 
given an outline of a proposed tour of the 
world by Mrs. Harriet C. Fisher, of Trenton. 
She has since in part accomplished her pur- 
pose. Last heard from, she was in India, 
as reported in Motor. Mrs. Fisher took no 
chauffeur with her. Being an accomplished 
motorist herself, she preferred none. Her 
son, however, went along, and she had also 
a valet and maid. She and her son shared 
the honors of driving. 

The tour was begun on landing from the 
ship in England. Mrs. Fisher then crossed 
to France, making her way directly to Lake 
Como. She proceeded thence to India. A 

(Continued on page 986) 





Quenches Thirst— 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
It makes a refreshing, cooling beverage and strength- 
ening Tonic—superior to lemonade, 


oboe ey ged; 
IMPURE OI 
Does 


piston 
caked 
with carbon. 

This picture was 
taken in a repair shop 
where the engine was 
being overhauled. 
Carbon in the cylin- 
der laid this engine 
up. If the owner had 
known how to select 
cylinder oil it would 
never have happened. 
He would have chosen 


HAVOLINE 
OIL 


Why? Because of all cylinder oils made 
it is lightest in color. That means it 
has been filtered freer of carbon-pro- 
ducing dirt or coloring matter than any 
other cylinder oil sold. 


“* It makes a difference”’ 






If your dealer hasn’t it, write us direct 
at our nearest office. 


Write for booklet on ‘‘ Common 
Sense of Automobile Lubrication. ’’ 


HAVOLINE OIL CO. 





94 1906 
Broad Broad- 
St. way 


NEW YORK 
Chicago: 40 Dearborn St. 


Boston: 749 BoylstonSt. St.Louis: 4630 Olive St. 
Philadelphia: 1107 Real Estate Trust Bldg. 
W. P. FULLER & CO., Pacific Coast Agents 








Best grade cedar. canoe for*20 


acanoe. All canoes 
seen our new i: 


We sell direct, saving $20.00 on 
cedar and ; Renal we 


styles, also power canoes. 
giving prices with retailer’s P 
e | manufacturers o: 
Detroit Boat Co.,230 Bellevue Ave., Detroit, 











—9_059-Word Business Book Free 


Simply send us a postal and ask for our free illustrated 
9,059-word Business Booklet which tells how priceless 
Business Experience, squeezed from the lives of 112 big, broad, 
brainy business men may be made yours—yours to boost your 
Salary. to increase your profits, This free booklet deals with 
—How to manage a business 
— How to sell go: 
—How to get money by mail 
—How to buy at rock-bottom 
—How to collect money 
—How to stop cost leaks 
—How to train and handle men 
—How to get and hold a position 
—How to advertise a business 
—How to devise office methods 
Sendine for this free book involves you in no obligatiun, yet it may 











the means of starting vou on a br . Surely you will 
not deny yourself this privilege, when it involves only the risk d 
®postal—a pennv! Simply say ‘‘Send on your 9,059-word Book- 
let."’ Send to SYSTEM, Dept. 41-514 Wabash Ave., Chicasy 
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Better Be Sure (+ \ 
Than Sorry 


EAVING aside the question of price, every motorist 
would have the Warner Auto-Meter on his car. 


For during all the long years of its career it has stood 

. alone as the one speed-indicating device 
which was absolutely satisfactory and reli- 
able under all service conditions—‘‘the aris- 


9? 


tocrat of speed indicators. — eeN 


But because the Warner Auto-Meter 
costs more, many a motorist has thought to 
buy as good an instrument more cheaply. 


There are thousands of motorists using 
the Warner Auto-Meter now who reached 
it over this road of costly experience. Ask 
one about it. 




















“The Aristocrat of Speed 
Indicators ’”’ 
Ten Models—$50 to $145 






































For it is an incontrovertible fact that to build a me- = 
chanically and artistically perfect speed-indicating device 
costs money—and it can’t be sold for a song. 


And it is equally true that unless you have a perfect 2M) conn: 
speed indicator you are simply guessing, and might as well ' 
have none. You will save time, trouble, and in the end, 
money, if you investigate the Warner Auto-Meter now. 


Write or call for Descriptive Booklet 


Warner Instrument Co., wreeie Avene, Beluit, Wis. 


Branches: ATLANTA, 116 Edgewood Avenue ; BOSTON, 92s Boylston Street; BUFFALO, 720 Main Street; CHI- 
* CAGO, 2420 Michigan Avenue; CINCINNATI, 807 Main Street; CLEVELAND, 2062 Euclid Avenue; 

DENVER, 1518 Broadway; DETROIT, 870 Woodward Avenue; INDIANAPOLIS, 330-331 N. Illinois Street; KANSAS 

CITY, 1613 Grand Avenue; LOS ANGELES, 748 South Olive Street; NEW YORK, 1902 Breadway; PHILADELPHIA, 302 \ 

North Broad Street; PITTSBURG, 5940 Kirkwood Street; SAN FRANCISCO, 36-38 Van Ness Avenue; SEATTLE, 611 

East Pike Street; ST. LOUIS, 3923 Olive Street. 

















sats It will be noted that all of the pictures illustrating human 
Aviation Note flight used in our advertisements have been of heavier- —~, 
than-air machines. That is because I believe that the dirigible balloon has but a : 


limited field of usefulness at best, and will eventually be discarded, except for pr poe: - 
certain specific purposes. ’ a 
Itis unwieldy, highly inflammable, expensive to build and most expensive to inflate. : ee é y 
The top picture shows two biplanes in the air at once at Los Angeles; the next ’ ae 
is Paulhan flying at Jamaica, Long Island; the third is the first flight of the Bleriot 
monoplane in America; and the fourth, Orville Wright at Fort Myer. 
The two top photos are by Walter L. Huff, the other two by Paul Thompson. 
A. P. 


WARNER. 
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(Contsnued from page 984) 
ietter trom her is printed in Motor, from 
which the following is taken: 


“The reception I have received in India} 


has been wonderful; I was salaamed from 
Bombay to Calcutta. I am delighted with 
the people, but I do not like the roads— 
they are not good for motor-cars. At Alla- 
habad I met the advocate of the high court, 
Mr. Matilal Nehru, and he introduced’ me 
to his daughters. 'l was very much taken 
with the clothes the girls wore—‘ saris,’ they 
are called. They tried one on me, and they 
are most graceful and so easy to put on and 
take off again, with no buttons, no laces, and 
no hooks. 

‘We do not stay at hotels, except in the 
bigger towns. We carry tents and a cook- 
ing-stove and my man is an excellent cook. 
It was not always possible to get the food 
we wanted, but it is wonderful what that 


man can do with a couple of eggs and a}. 


rooster. 

‘The roads are too cruel for words, and 
we have had to cross rivers with the water 
over the tires. Altho we have occasionally 
put up at a ‘dak bungalow,’ these places do 
not appeal greatly to our fancy; and we 
gipsied right through on the trail. 

‘Here in India, poverty is the real thing. 
On the wayside, "when a person asks you 
for food, it is because he needs it and really 
means it. You can give him a dollar and 
he will return it, because there is no food to 
buy, and that almighty dollar, to him, is 
not worth a cent. 

‘‘The Indian newspapers contain little 
or no American news, and I'am simply dy- 
ing to read something about the United 
States. We want to do Darjeeling and 
southern India if we can, and we shall tour 
right through Burma, Cey lon, China, and 
Japan before we embark for San Francisco.” 


Motor says Mrs. Fisher’s car has not been 
provided with any special equipment, ex- 
cept that the amount of gasoline and oil 
carried is larger than in the usual car. The 
car itself was not altered from the standard 
make. At the back of the tonneau, how- 
ever, she carries a camping equipment con- 
sisting of tents, stove, and dishes, securely 
packed in a trunk. 


CARS AS RBELIVERY WAGONS AND 
TRUCKS 


The use of motor-cars by commercial 
houses has nowhere become so successful as 
in department stores. It is more and more 
becoming a fact that department stores 
consider their equipment incomplete un- 
less electric and gasoline delivery cars have 
been provided. One great feature of them 
that appeals strongly to merchants is that 
deliveries can be made at about twice the 
distance as compared with horse-power 
vehicles. Moreover, they are more trust- 
worthy and expeditious. One of the stores 
in New York, which is thoroughly equipped, 
now owns thirty-four machines, thirty-two 
of which are employed in the delivery serv- 
ice. These are all electric cars and by them 
the store is able to maintain a satisfactory 
service throughout Greater New York. In 
addition the house keeps two gasoline 
trucks, which are used for long distance 
service, and are able to make seventy-four 
miles a day. The ‘‘electrics’’ are uniformly 
employed for short hauls, because of their 
low speed and simple, smooth-running op- 
eration; but gasoline wagons, which require 
slightly more intelligent drivers, are found 
best for long distance runs, where speed is 


e sweep of an idea is not a matter of geogra- 
phy. Start something in Boston and you get 
the echo in Bombay. It is an idea that makes. 

neighbors of us all. 

In the farthest corner of the world you find the 
Gillette Safety Razor—introduced by Army and Navy 
officers, tourists, capitalists, business men. 

The Gillette now has great sales agencies in India 
and China. Men there have been stropping and hon- 
ing for five thousand years. It’s time they were 
awakening. How long will you cling to obsolete 
shaving methods? 


GILLETTE SALES COMPANY, 28 W. Second Street, Boston 








SUMMER COTTAGES 


Shipped Anywhere Freight Paid f= 


You can have one of our beautiful Cornell Portable Cottages shipped ff 
anywhere in this country and erected in some charming locality. 
You can be independent of hotels and boarding-houses with their fj 
noise, discomforts and confusion, and have a real vacation in your } 
own summer home. 


Cornell Portable Houses 


are built in many styles and sizes, in sections oageeeere for shipping and handling. 
— oN a —— materials by skilled workmen, erected and handsomely painted at 
ae Papa complete in every detail. You can quickly and easily assemble 
pede nas sim ly by ns together; ev jing is numbered—no — help re- 
quired. will wi sand the severest storms and endure for years. Thecostis — 
low, and within everyone’s reach. Hundreds in use. May we send you our catalo; 


Wyckoff Lumber & Manufacturing Co., 408 Adams St., Ithaca, N.Y. 
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Seven hundred thousand men bought Gillettes last 
year. We expecta million new customers in 1910. 

Wake up! Get a Gillette! Make a good front. 
Look the world in the face. A Gillette shave every 
morning is more than a material comfort—it’s a moral 
brace—gives you a new grip on the Day’s work. 

The Gillette is for sale everywhere. It costs $5, 
but it lasts a lifetime. 

Write and we'll send you a pamphlet—Dept. A. 


King tlle 


GILLETTE SALES COMPANY, 28 W. Second Street, Boston 


If you know a really earnest 
“crank” on automobiles—a man 
who is particular to the last degree 
about his equipment—look at the 
lamps on his car. 

It’s dollars to doughnuts he car- 
ries Solarclipse headlights—the aris- 
tocrat of motor lamps—and a com- 
plete Solar small lamp equipment. 

Test it out for yourself. (73) 


BADGER BRASS MFG. CO. 
Kenosha, Wis. New York, N. Y. 





an essential. A writer in the New York 
Evening Post, from whom this information 
is derived, says further: 


‘In former years, the store’s radius of de- 
livery was thirty miles, and this was only 
accomplished at a much greater expenditure 
of time. Nowadays, the electrics, making 
twelve miles an hour, or the gasoline cars, 
can cover a radius of fifty miles in much less 
time than the horses required for half the 
distance. They stick to their schedule just 
the same in winter, too, and demands for 
towing are unknown. 

“An idea of the amount of service they do 
may be gained from the tabulated accounts 
of distances traveled in a single year. In 
1908, the fifteen Landsens did 135,000 miles; 
in 1909, 133,000. In 1908, the Columbias 
did 80,000; in 1909, 94,000. The cost of 
operation for 215,000 miles, in 1908, was 
$18,382. In 1909, 226,618 miles were cov- 
ered at a cost of $22,913.49. The Mac 
automobile service is: practically independ- 
ent, and for that reason, perhaps, shows a 
better financial standing than would other- 
wise be the case. Cars are stored in the 
driveway, back of the main store, and there 


jis a private charging-station, as well, so 


that no reliance has to be placed upon 
an outside garage and other people’s 
employees.” 


Another article in the same newspaper 
declares that the motor-truck has not only 
come to stay, but “the time is not far off 
when the manufacturing of commercial 
vehicles will completely overshadow that of 
pleasure-cars. The great development of . 
delivery and truck-cars has occurred within 
the last five years. The growth has been 
steady, altho difficulties were encountered. 
Many business houses suspected their value 
because they were expensive, were liable to 
accidents, and were assumed to require more 
skill in management than the average 
truckman possest. Such houses as were in- 
duced to adopt them soon learned that, 
when properly handled, they could do 
about three times the work that horses could 
do. They were also more reliable, and in 
saving labor, sometimes showed a return of 
as much as thirty or even fifty per cent. on 
the investment. There existed for a time 
much bitterness between the advocates ot 
gasoline trucks and electric trucks. But 
this has almost disappeared, in a final 
consensus of opinion that each type has its 
own field, independent of the other, electrics 
being best for parcel delivery within a short 


radius, and gasoline wagons best for longer 
service. 


PNEUMATIC TIRES AND SOLID TIRES 


In the matter of tires, experience with 
motor delivery wagons and trucks has led 
to interesting results favorable to the solid 
tire. A writer in the New York Evening 
Post says: 

‘One of the outstanding features in the 
realm of the commercial vehicle has been 
the growth of the solid tire idea. It is in- 
teresting to note in this connection that, 
in face of the wide-spread sentiment against 
them, one firm has been willing to come 
forwardand speakfor pneumatics. Accord- 
ing to the chief engineer of the Franklin 
automobile factory, W. F. Kneip, repeated 
tests convinced his company that, for cars 
of three thousand pounds capacity and less, 
pneumatics were more desirable than solid 
tires. Trucks of this size must maintain 
a considerably higher speed than horses, 








and it is very difficult for them to do this 
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keep on growing when you 
Corns cut them. A-corn Salve 
takes them out by the roots. Easy, 
quick, sure. No pain or danger 
15 cents at druggists’ or by mail. 

Giant Chemical Co.. Philadelphia 
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BOO’ sesand 
ote onds 


Write to-day for our 
book describing these 
Guaranteed First Mort- 
gage Trust Bonds and our 
plan whereby payments 
of $10 to $100 and up- 
wards at your conve- 
nience secures at 
once ownership 
and income. 


Bonds 
Secured by 
First Mort- 

gages on 
New York 
and Suburban 
Real Estate 


UNDER SUPERVISION OF NEW YORK BANKING DEPT. 


NEwyYorkMorteace (0. 


DEPT. C, 1475 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 


Make Big Money 
Training Horses! 


Prof. Beery, King of Horse Tamers and Trainers, 
has retired from the Arena and will teach his 
wonderful system to a limited number, by mail. 


‘$1200 to $3000 a Year 
At Home or Traveling 


Prof. Jesse Beery is acknowl- 
edged to be the world’s master 
horseman, His exhibitions of 
taming man-killing horses, and 
conquering horses of all dis- 
positions have thrilled vast 
au iences everywhere, 

He is now teaching his mar- 
velously successful methods to 
others. His system of Horse 
Training and Colt Breaking 
opensupa most attractivemoney- 
muking field to the man who 
) masters its simple principles, 

Competent Horse Trainers are in demand everywhere. 
People gladly pay $15 to $25 a head to have horses tamed, 
trained, cured of habits—to have colts broken to harness. 
A good trainer can always keep his stable full of horses. 

: If you love travel, here is a chance to see the world, 
giving exhibitions and making large profits. You will be 
enrprised to learn how little it costs to get into the Horse- 
| Training profession, 

|, Write and Prof. Beery will send you full particulars 
and handsome book about horses—FREE. Addre 


Box 336, 


_ 


Prof. Jesse Beery, Pleasant Hill, Ohio 














'on solid tires. The inevitable effect is the 
| wearing down of the tires and ‘the jarrins 
| of the motor and chassis. Highs s have 
,a distinct tendency to loosen solid tires, so 
that they are always in danger of coming 
off on the road. 

“By the use of large pneumatic tires, the 
Franklin company discovered that they 
could eliminate the time spent in instali- 
ing new tires, not to speak of the expense 
of lost tires, and the time and money lost 
'in repairs to the mechanism. So marked 
{| was the gain in these directions that it out- 

| weighed the initial heavier expense of the 
pneumatics. In the ultimate analysis, it 
| developed that in operating cars equipped 
with pneumatics, the tire-cost a mile was 
about the same as with solid tires: the 
earning capacity of the car was increased 
fifty per cent.; the depreciation of the car 
was decreased fifty per cent.; repairs to 
mechanism decreased fifty per cent.; and 
the general reliability of the car was in- 
creased in proportion. 

“Incidentally, pneumatics prevent slip- 
ping. A number of operators have discov- 
ered this, and find it well worth while to 
equip their lighter cars with the more ex- 
pensive tires, particularly if they have to 
go over smooth pavements that are like ice 
when wet. At the same time, it is but fair 
to state that all that has been said in favor 
of the pneumatic does not apply in the case 
of heavier trucks. When you come to con- 
sider the delivery truck of from two to ten 
tons’ capacity, it is an entirely different 
matter. Sufficiently strong pneumatics 
would be terribly expensive for such leviae 
thans and would not be especially valuable, 
at that, because speed is a secondary con- 
sideration in this class of vehitles. A truck, 
for instance, like the ten-ton Hewitt truck, 
hauling coal for a New York dealer, mak- 
ing a daily average mileage of 35.4, under 
an average tonnage of 84.03, would never 
get along with pneumatics. 

“The growth of the solid tire idea is suf- 
ficiently indicated in the prospectus of one 
tire firm, which has listed 266 sizes, rang- 
ing from 28 to 64 inches. The largest of 
these motor-truck tires weighs 140 pounds 
and costs $162.50. The best of them are 
capable of doing almost inestimable serv- 
ice, as can be judged from the report on 
a.tire which has done 16,000 miles and is 
stillin use. To be sure, this is no criterion; 
no individual case of longevity in tires can 
be accepted as indicative of the reliability 
of any particular class. There is too muc 
of a human element to be reckoned with. 
A tire’s life depends altogether upon the 
carefulness of the driver. A careless driver 
who attempts to speed his truck all the time 
will never make a tire last. And for this, 
as well as for other reasons, it has been 
seriously recommended that commercial 
vehicles never be geared to more than 
fifteen miles an hour. A car geared down 
to this extent will give fifty per cent. more 
tire service than a car geared to twenty-five 
miles. This is the same reason that gives 
electrics greater tire mileage; they are al- 
ways slower,-and, therefore, can not wear so 
hard on their tires.” 


SELECTING THE CAR 


Jonathan Milborne, writing in Moior 
Print, offers advice to buyers of cars, based 
on experience in purchasing a series of cars 
extending over several years. Speaking 
generally, he says that, when one buys a 
car from any one of the best-known makers, 
he can ‘“‘rely on obtaining a vehicle satis- 
factory for the most part.’’’ Keen com- 
petition has brought this about., He adds: 
“Buyers may know for certain that if a 


firm has been producing cars in large num- 
bers for many years, not only have they 
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eliminated, by trial and error; many of the} 
difficulties which new firms suffer from 
owing to their lack of experience, but by | 
their continued existence they prove that | 
their cars must be intrinsically good on the 
whole. Such concerns have submitted their 
products to the buying public as a jury, and 
if they have survived they must have de- 
served it. No concern can go on selling an 
unsound car for any great length of time. 
As the adage hath it, ‘You can fool all of 
the people some of the time, and some of the 
people all the time, but you can’t fool all 
the people all the time.’ Hence the as-| 
sumption is justified that a firm of good 
repute and long experience will supply you 
with a good car.” 


Beyond this precaution there seems to 
be, in his judgment, no other necessary, 
except that one should have his pet theories 
and refinements satisfied, and along with 
these a guaranty of the car and an assur- 
ance of proper treatment in any subsequent 
dealings with the maker or the agent 
through whom he bought the car. As toa 
guaranty and good treatment, he says: 


“As regards the guaranty there is no 
reason nowadays, in this age of fine work- 
manship and good material, why it should 
not be extended in all cases to that given 
by firms who have, apparently, confidence | 
in their own productions. or example, | 
when only six months are allowed for de- 
fective work to show itself, of what reality 
is this to the moderate user, who perhaps 
only drives his car at week-ends? He is 
placed on precisely the same footing as the 
enthusiast who. bangs his car about dail 
and executes a phenomenal mileage an 
year, so subjecting his machine to a very 
searching test before the end of six months. 
Consequently, in buying a car, first thing 
to demand is that it shall be accompanied 
by an adequate guaranty. 

“Then, as regards subsequent treatment: 
Buy from a firm which has a good reputa- 
tion for dealing fairly and obligingly with 
its customers. So many agents and sellers 
think that once the car is handed over to 














FAMILY FOOD 
Crisp, Toothsome and Requires no Cooking. 





A little boy down in N. C, asked his 
mother to write an account of how Grape- 
Nuts food had helped their family: 

She says Grape-Nuts was first brought tof 
her attention in Charlotte, where she visited. 

‘While I was there I used the food 
regularly. I gained about 15 pounds and 
felt so well that when I returned home I 
began using Grape-Nuts in the family 
regularly. 

““My little 18-months-old_ baby shortly 
after being weaned was very ill with dyspep- 
sia and teething. She was sick nine weeks 
and we tried everything. She became so 
emaciated that it was painful to handle her 
and we thought we were going to lose her. 
One day a happy thought urged me to try 
Grape-Nuts soaked gh) little beboki — s 

oe Ty + _ + r 3 - 
Mh Bm ect te id ‘siendiancebae 'T‘HE big tough rubber studs on this tire can stand regular 


set in at once. She is now getting well and | day-after-day wear. On wet asphalt or a slimy road they 


roses nag as fast as posible and on have the extra gripping power to prevent skidding that usually 





‘‘Sometime ago several of the family were pertains only to emergency tires. No delay to change rims. 
stricken with La Grippe at the same time, N ; EAE EO aE 
and during the worst stages we could not oO going ahead and risking It. 


relish anything in the shape of food but 
Grape-Nuts and oranges, everything else 


Republic Rubber Company, Youngstown, Ohio 


nauseating us New York City, 229 W. 58th St. Boston, 735 Boylston St. Buffalo, 908 Main St. Chicago, 
papa ari a . 1732 Michigan Ave. Cincinnati, 7th and Walnut Sts. Cleveland, 5919 Euclid Ave. Coun- 
‘We all appreciate what your famous food cil Bluffs, Ia., 1014 South 6th St, Detroit, 246 Jefferson Ave. Denver, 1721 Stout St. In- 
has d f f ily.”? dianapolis, 208 S. Illinois St. Kansas (City, 1510 Grand Ave. Los Angeles, 1046 8. Main 
1as one: or oa ae yy, llville.? £ di Bt. Bitwankee, $6) Milweukeo Bt. Omaha, 18th and Harney Rts Fhiladelphia, $23 N, 
, nd in road St. Pittsburg, 627 Liberty Ave. chester, 208 South Ave. St. Louis, 7 Olive 
Read “The Road to Wellville,” tou St. St. Poul, 18) - 4th St, San Francisco, 166 First St. Seattle, 1419 Broadway. 
pkgs. ‘‘There’s a Reason. Spokane, 419 First Ave. Toledo, 231 Superior St. 


Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are gen- 
wine, true, and full of human interest. Staggard Tread, Pat. Sept. 15, 22, 1908 
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Model ““Y,” 6 Cyl., 
40 Horse Powe: 
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Critical, Comparative Examination of 
The Square and Taper-Square Con- 
nections combining Power-Trans- 
mitting Units of Drive Line, emphasizes use 
A THOROUGHLY SOUND ENGINEERING 


In Design: Stevens-Duryea Origin. 

t In Manufacture: Stevens-Duryea Accuracy. 
34 In Use: Stevens-Duryea Success. 

A Triuniph of “ Know-How” and Workmanship. 
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Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


Licénsed under Selden Patent 








», THE ARDREY VEHICLE WASHER 


Washes Carriage or Auto Perfectly 









Price $2.00. Easily attached 
to hose. Won't scratch varnish. No splashing 
of water. Dry hands. Dry clothes. For a lim- 
ited time $2.00. Express prepaid. Booklet free 


hy 
+? 133 Main Street, East, Rochester, N.Y. 





MAKES 
HAPPY, 
HEALTHY 
CHILDREN 
who prefer to stay at 
eX home and enjoy them- 
% selves rather than play 
on the streets. per- 
ated by children them- 
selves; the movement 
not unlike t of 
rowing, brings every 
muscle into play. Most 
healthful form of out- 
sturdy 
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GOOD material for an Automobile 
Top must resist exposure to sun, rain 
and snow, and be readily cleaned. 


A 


None but the genuine PANTASOTE 
Leather will meet these requirements. Is 
absolutely waterproof and retains its color, 
and is superior to cloth on both sides 
materials (‘‘mohairs,” etc.) for many 


reasons, two in particular—the impossibility 
of removing dust, dirt and stains from their 
outer side, and the fact that their interlining 
of impure rubber is ruined by exposure to 
sunlight or grease, as are tires. Don’t allow 
unscrupulous dealers sell imitations which 
will increase their profit at your loss. Get 
the genuine and satisfaction. 


Send postal for booklet on top materials, 


and sambtles with which to compare 
when buying and prevent substitution. 











THE PANTASOTE Co. 
60 BOWLING GREEN BLDG. NEW YORK. 
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the purchaser their obligation is ended. 
But they are grievously wrong. There are 
firms who find it to their advantage to 
‘nurse’ their customers, which merely 
shows their j ering sense, for such treatment 
will redound to their ultimate benefit. 
“Com this with the inevitable dis- 
— which arises with some dealers if the 
uyer makes a claim under their all-too- 
scanty guaranty. They invariably protest 
that the breakdown was not due to their bad 
workmanship or defect of their materials; 
that the car has been badly and unfairly 
treated; that your driver isan incompetent, 
and frequently insinuate that you yourself 
are either a fool or a knave for suggesting 
a free replacement. 
“Then there is the important question of 
spare parts. Nowadays it is most incon- 
venient for an owner to have his car laid 
up for a week or more waiting for parts 
from the manufacturers. In many cases 
the supplying of spares seems to be held 
something rather trifling and unworthy of 
consideration. To these people it might 
come as something of a revelation to hear 
the opinions of a hard-headed business man 
as to their methods, when, after waiting for 
ten days, he receives for his car a falece- 
ment made obviously for a larger-sized 
model of the same make. 

‘How often one hears, when a man is 
questioned as to his car, the reply: ‘Oh, 
it goes all right, but they are such awful 
people to deal with. I shall never buy an- 
other of their cars.’ 

“Therefore, I say, first obtain a compre- 
hensive guaranty. If only every one in- 
sisted on this, the makers will soon accede 
to it and fall into line with the few that have 
forestalled them. Secondly, find out what 
kind of td you are proposing to deal 
with. If you can be sure that they are en- 
tirely satisfactory, the first warning may 
be disregarded; their name will be their 
guaranty, and it will not be necessary to 
worry about spares or disputes concerning 
same. 

“Having satisfied yourself on these two 
points, you need probably look no farther. 
A firm which fulfils these requirements will 
doubtless have embodied in its chassis all 
modern refinements and improvements. 
Easy adjustments of brakes, fool-proof gears 
and ignitions, up-to-date lubrication and 
transmission will all be there. You will 
have found your car at last.” 


GARAGE CHARGES 





It appears, from letters obtained from 
correspondents in large cities and printed 
in Motor Age, that garage charges differ 
somewhat. In Chicago there is only one 
garage inside what is called the “loop,” 
and that is controlled by a club, and hence 
is for the use of members only. This con- 
dition is due to the fact that land values are 
so high that it would be impossible for a 
garage to store and care for cars at less than 
$35 a month. Most public garages are 
therefore maintained in the outlying parts 
of the city. At the club garage within the 
“Joop,” rates are not low, the capacity 
being adequate for about two hundred cars 
a day. The charge for a big limousine, in- 
cluding washing and polishing, is $30 a 
month; for a touring car it is $25; for a 
baby tonneau, $20, and for a runabout, $15. 
At these rates, however, the club suffers a 
loss. This is believed to be offset by the 
sale of gasoline, from which, in the course 
of a year, there is a profit to the club of 
between five and ten thousand dollars. In 
outlying districts rates are about the same 
for storage, washing, and polishing. 





Rates in Philadelphia are lower than in 
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Chicago. Competition is one cause of this. 
In some of the outlying districts as low a 
rate as $18 a month has been known for 
storing two cars, a touring and a runabout. 
In West Philadelphia there are garages 
which will store, call for, and deliver a tour- 
ing car for $15 a month and a runabout 
for $12. But these are exceptional 
cases. They merely show the low rates 
that prevail in some parts of Philadelphia. 
In the central parts rates are about the 
same as in other large cities; for large cars 
$25 to$30a month; for small ones from 
$15 to $20. Gasoline may be had at eigh- 
teen or sometimes twenty cents per gallon. 
Keepers of garages maintain that there is 
no money in the business, their rents some- 
times amounting to about one-half their 
receipts. Moreover, the season does not 
last all the year. In thedown-town garages, 
fully fifty per cent. of the regular customers 
withdraw their cars for four months in the 
summer season. 

In Boston there is a club having a garage 
with a capacity for 200 cars. It is well 
filled all the time. Monthly charges range 
from $35 for a limousine to $21 for cars with 
a wheel base of 88 inches. One of the large 
public garages has a capacity of 300, the 
charges there being about $5 less for each 
class of car than at the club. The charge 
for transients is $2:50 a day. 

In Buffalo prices are lower than any thus 
far noted. In the entire city are forty 
garages. A garage in the most fashionable 
part charges, for a limousine, $27.50 a 
month; for a touring car, $22.50; and for a 
smallcar, $17.50. Ina less fashionable part, 
the charge for a large car is $25; for a 
medium-size one, $20; for a small one, $15. 
These figures are for storage, washing, and 
polishing. 

















FACTORS IN THE COST OF THE CAR 

Howard E. Coffin has itemized the cost of 
the pleasure-car in an article contributed to 
Motor. He finds six items: material, de- 
sign, labor, overhead charges, profit, agent’s 
commission. The last two, he believes, not 
to vary much with manufacturers—that is, 
the margin of profit is usually reckoned on 
the same basis, and the agent’s commission 
is also about the same in all cases. Nor is 
it likely that much difference exists in the 
cost of material, except that a very great 
advantage lies with the manufacturer who 
buys in large quantities. This advantage 
accrues chiefly to the manufacturer of low- 
priced cars. 

Of more importance than any of these 
items in determining the selling price is the 








Prevents 


arvi 


Preserves Roads 


Sheridan Road, Highland Park, lll., Treated With Tarvia A 


Building Traffic-Proof Roads 








Dust 








The application of Tarvia is the cheapest, 
the best and the only well proven means of 
preserving the surface of macadam roadways 
under automobile traffic. Oils and other 
materials for dust-suppression are mere pallia- 
tives and do not prevent the pulverization of 
the roadway. Tarvia gives to the road surface 
a certain plasticity. The thrust of automo- 
bile wheels which grinds the ordinary brittle 
macadam surface into powder has no effect 
upon the tarviated surface. ‘Tarvia thus pre- 
serves the road surface and keeps it from 
wasting away in the form of dust. 


Tarvia is a product of coal tar, especi- 
ally prepared for road use. It soaks deep 
into the macadam, making a very tough 
elastic matrix around the stones. The 
surface is durable and resilient, resemb- 
ling sheet asphalt in appearance. A tarvi- 
ated road is the only form of macadam road- 


BARRETT MANUFACTURING Co. 


New York Chicago 
Minneapolis 


Boston St. 
Kansas City 


Philadelphia 
Pittsburg 





New Orleans 


way that can withstand automobile traffic. 


The cost of maintenance with Tarvia, es- 
pecially under heavy wear, is less than main- 
tenance with water-sprinkling and constant 
renewal of the stone, and is vastly more 
satisfactory because the dust nuisance is 
abolished. 


Some towns with serious road problems 
have adopted the policy of using Tarvia in 
all new macadam, believing that in these 
days any other sort of road is uneconomical. 
It has been demonstrated that it is cheaper 
to maintain a dustless road with Tarvia than 
a dusty one without it. 


Do you suffer from the dust nuisance or are 
you paying taxes for roads that seem to be al- 
ways worn out? Ifso, send for our free book- 
lets with their up-to-date information as to 
methods of relief. Address our nearest office. 





Louis Cleveland Cincinnati 


London, Eng. 





cost of the design. The man who draws the 
specifications for material can produce in- 
numerable economies by judicious plans 
and especially by securing simplicity of de- 
sign. ‘‘The proper material in the proper 
place,’’ says Mr. Coffin, ‘‘and abstinence 
from all frills and furbelows,’’ mean every- 
thing. The engineer bears a direct relation 
to the labor charge. Thousands of dollars 
may be saved or lost according to the at- 
tention given by him to minor details of 
structural design. 

The overhead charges are those in which 
great variations will also be found. In this 
classification are included all expenses in- 
curred in the conduct of the business out- 
side of the direct cost of labor, material, and 
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- Kelly- 
Springs 


Automobile 
Tires 


It is enough to know that there 
is an automobile tire made 
by the makers of the famous 
Kelly-Springfield Vehicle 
Tires. It is simply a matter of 

‘maintaining a high standard 

‘of quality ina new field. 





After a season of Kelly-Springfelds 
our tire bills have been greatly 
reduced.— Greater New York and 


Suburban Transportation Company. 


Consolidated Rubber Tire Company 


20 Vesey Street, New York 


Branch Offices in New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, 
St. Louis, Detroit, Cincinnati, San Francisco and Akron, O, 
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FOR REAL COMFORT 


WEAR THE NEEDRAW 


Boston 
Garter 


Most comfortable 
with either knee 
or full length 
drawers. You 
cannot feel it. 
Insist on hay- 
ing the 


non- 
elastic, 
Knit Leg 
Band with 
adjustable 
Pendant. 


Conforms to 
contour of leg 
perfectly. 

No metal 








First Mortgage 


6% Bonds 


Total bonds authorized and outstand- 
ing, $580,000, on Railroad, real estate 
and industrial property, valued at 
$13,000,000. Present earnings eight 
times bond interest. 


Preferred, cumulative, participating stock to 
net 7.2% to 7.8% fully participating in ex- 
cess earnings after common has received 6 % 


Particulars on request. 





shop maintenance. 


Hence it includes all 
salaries of a clerical, office, and selling char- 
acter, as well as the rent of selling offices, 
the advertising, replacement guaranties, 
etc. In no department of the business are 
there better opportunities for effective work 
than in the control and economical opera- 


tion of this one. Experience has resulted 
so differently that Mr. Coffin says the 
charge against a car under this head may be 
$25, $50, $100, or $500. The selling price 
will be greatly increased when a company 
maintains a large, unwieldy, and expensive 
organization. The man who buys a car 
buys a variety of things, not only material 
and labor, but commission, rent, adverti- 
sing, profit, etc. 


NATIONAL HIGHWAYS WANTED 


Eugene Christian prints in Motor an 
earnest plea for highways to be built by the 
Federal Government. He says the mar- 
velous development of civilization in the 
last century was chiefly due to the improve- 
ment in facilities for transportation, brought 
about by steam power and electricity. In 
this way, men saw more of one another and 
exchanged their ideas and commodities 
morereadily. Mr. Christian maintains that 
the possibilities for improvement have been 
realized only in part. The steam railway 
did its work for cities, the trolley has since 
been doing work for suburbs and smaller 
towns. It remains for the motor-car to do 
the same for the remotest parts of the coun- 
try, but the car’s first need is good roads. 

In the matter of agricultural develop- 
ment alone the railroad thus far has cov- 
ered only a small portion of our great do- 
main. One estimate is that, for every acre 
of farming land benefited by steam or 
trolley roads, there remain ten still un- 
reached. Should all this land eventually 
be linked with the great consuming centers 
of the world the results would surpass one’s 
wildest dreams. Present conditions have 
caused some of the best farming com- 
munities in the country to remain sparsely 
settled, miles separating dwelling-houses, 
when a good road and the motor-car would 
make them easily accessible. Fine roads 
and cars would not only do this, but would 
make farming more attractive, stimulate 
production, increase population, and divert 
the stream from cities to the country. 

The writer maintains that the highest 
interest of America, including social, educa- 
tional, agricultural, and commercial in- 
terests, all demand good roads for motor- 
cars, in order that vast sources of future 
wealth may beopened up. He believes that 
the cost could be so distributed that it 
would not be seriously felt. Inventive 
genius has now given us a solution of one- 
half the problem by producing the motor- 
car; the Government should solve the re- 
maining half by providing good roads. The 
two combined would give to the country 
facilities that would ‘‘double the national 
wealth in less than one decade.” 

Mr. Christian’s plan in outline is that two 
great national highways be constructed by 











Fidelity Bond & Mortgage Co. 


OF NEW YORK 
2 West 33d St. (at Fifth Ave.) Dept. A 
NEW YORK 


the Federal Government and adapted to 
the needs of motor-cars. One should run 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific, and con- 
nect New York with San Francisco; the 


touches the flesh 





Cotton, Nic. Plate, ag 
Silk Pd’t, Gold Pl, 
Mailed on Receipt of Price. 


GEORGE FROST CO, 
Makers, Boston. 
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other from the Lakes to the Gulf, connect- 
ing Duluth by way of Chicago with New 
Orleans. The two highways should cross at 
St. Louis. Each State should then build a 
highway across its own territory, connecting 
with a highway in the adjoining State 
when necessary, and thus tap the national 
highway. Counties likewise should build 
highways connecting with the State roads. 
Townships should then build roads con- 
necting with the county lines. He believes 


that another result from these roads would | 


be a vast reduction in the cost of cars, since 
their production would be increased and the 
cost diminished accordingly, * 


WHAT A WOMAN NEEDS FOR A TOUR 


Olive Hyde Foster contributes to Motor 
an article on the minimum needs of women 
in making tours. The main thing is to 
discover how little one can travel with. 
That is the way also to make oneself ‘‘an 
ever-welcome companion.” It is possible 
for a woman to travel in a car for six weeks, 
“and still be dainty and fresh without a 
trunkful of clothes.”” She says: 

‘First of all, a word as to gowns. Pro- 
vide yourself with several, and for each trip 
select the one befitting that occasion. A 
coat-and-skirt shirt-waist suit of serge does 
nicely for picnic trips in summer, when the 


coat worn under the long duster will be |: 


warm enough for riding and can be laid 
aside afterward. For travel about town, 
however, a one-piece gown of cloth or pon- 
gee is now more fashionable. The fancy 
guimpes make these very attractive, and 
the silk does not crease. But a linen suit 
for extremely hot, dusty weather, will be 
appreciated by all who like freshly laun- 
dered clothes, as that can be washed when- 
ever necessary. So the well-dressed, yet 
economical, woman will provide at least 
three automobile outfits. 

‘““When the invitation comes for a short 
trip, away from home only one night, first 
get out your dressing-case, if you are for- 
tunate enough to possess one, withits equip- 
ment of toilet articles, soap, violet water, 
cold cream, etc. 
a suit-case, makes a good substitute.).. Add, 
too, at least onetowel. Of course, you will 
need a few handkerchiefs, a fresh pair of 
stockings, and a night-dress. These will go 
into very small space, and probably leave 
room for the dressing-gown necessary for 
wear to the toilet room at night in a small 
hotel. Bedroom slippers, too, will prove a 
luxury. Then add the fresh neckwear suit- 
able for your gown. If you expect to stop 
in a little town, your motoring clothes will 
be all right for dinner, but if in a more fash- 
ionable place, take a fancy blouse for the 
evening, or a dainty lace yoke for your one- 
piece gown. 

“But if your husband runs in in haste, 
and allows you only a moment to get ready 
for an over-night trip, you can manage to 
get along by tucking a few handkerchiefs in 
your shirt-waist, and wrapping your tooth- 
brush in tissue paper before rolling it up 
with your comb and brush in a night-dress. 
And you will have a good time, too.” 


Writing of details as affecting the forego- 
ing summary of needs, she says: 


“Right here let me say that you will very 
soon see the desirability—almost necessity 
—of fine underwear, the finer the better. It 
takes up less room, is more comfortable to 
wear, and if of the right kind, saves laundry 
bills. Woven corset-covers, drawers and 
vests of silk or the best mercerized cotton 
take up the least space, and can be washed 
out in a hand-basin and dried over night 


(A small square box, like |, 






Guaranteed 
For One Year 


Licensed Under 
Selden Patent 





New York City 
Speed, power, strength, silence, dura- 
bility, economy,—all the desirable 
points of a car’s performance, depend 
on certain standard mechanical fea- 
—-, tures. The more of these proven 
Wy standard features the car has, the 


better the car is. 














Features common to all Palmer-Singer 
models are four speed and reverse selective type 
transmission, multiple disc clutch. Imported 
ball bearings throughout, hand forged I Beam 
front axles, Bosch magneto— four brakes, inter- 
nal expanding and equalized—all on rear wheels. q 

No other one make of car has ALL of these 
features—although all are admittedly the best , 
practice and EVERY good make of car has pe 
three or more of them. ALL are in use in ~ 






the high-priced, high-class makes. They have 
been in use in combination for two years 
in Palmer-Singer cars. 


Since’ performance depends on the best 
mechanical features and the Palmer-Singer 
cars have ALL of these—and no other car 
has them all-—- 

You may easily see the REASON WHY 
Palmer-Singer owners say their cars are the 


best in the world at any price. 


We have printed a Specification Sheet— which shows you, side 
hy side, the prices and mechanical features of all the best cars, 
Palmer-Singers among them. It shows at a glance which make 
gives you the most for your moneyand WHY. It’s 
the next best thing to TESTING all of the same 
cars. Send for it to-day. | 
i Six-Sixty—6 cylinder, 60 H.P. ‘ | 

é 7 5 passenger touring body, $3,650 i 

j iw 7 passenger touring body, $4,009 











PALMER & SINGER MFG. CO. 
1620 Broadway, New York 1321 Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
Western Distributors, Edward M. Fowler & Co., Santa Barbara, Cal. 
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“ ARE SAFEST 


ULLINS BOATS 485 S45 537 


They KEEP AFLOAT in the heaviest weather because the hull is made of pressed steel plates with 

| air compartments like a lifeboat. They KEEP AHEAD of all other boats of equal H. P. because 

the smooth steel hull offers little resistance to the water. and they are equipped with the new 

Mullins Engine that is absolutely reliable under all conditions. Can't backfire ; will not stall atany 
7| speed. Starts andrunslike an automobile engine. Every Mullins Boat isguaranteed togive perfect 

4] | satisfaction. Write for our complete catalog of Motor Boats, Launches, 

Row Boats, Hunting and Fishing Boats, and Marine Engines. 


| W. H. MULLINS CO., 143 Franklin St., Salem, Ohio, U.S.A. 
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DETROIT BOAT CO,,1142 Jefferson Ave, DETRUIT, MICH, 
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" without ironing, when haste prevents wait- 

’ ing forlaundry workto be done. The finest, 
thinnest material for night-dresses will not 
only be the prettiest, but will roll into the 
smallest bundle, and should not be starched 
at all. Skirts of silk or satin to match the 
dress will do away with the expensive wash- 
ing of fancy white skirts, and also make a 
suit set better, 

‘The very best kind of a dressing-gown is 
made from figured or black China silk, 
either as a kimono, or, as I prefer, a loose 
Empire style going on over the head with- 
out any other opening. This would be per- 
fectly proper for you to be seen in about a 
hotel hallway. Such a robe does not 
wrinkle or soil easily, and will last for years. 
Besides, it rolls up to about the size of a 


pair of stockings. 
Tea Time ‘Talks “The gloves most comfortable for ordi- 
nary weather areof chamois-skin. Tho they 
T S il * th A soil rather easily, they can be washed out 
ea Spols Wl ge onentering your room at night, and if wru 
out of soapsuds, without rinsing, and pinn 


: " up in the breeze to dry, they will keep soft 
No tea is fit to drink after ||P; ‘exible. ee 
ig - “Your veils will also require careful con- hast : : 
it 1s two years old. That is sideration. A dark blue or a green chiffon Pring dlr ug Packt be Pha 


AE. . will be useful for around town, clean dri- pe 
the age limit of tea quality ving, and often a light green is worn under SRaERSE ERE ERE 89 GUY: SONU. 


: a dark blue, in a strong wind. But for a 
and benefit. The best tea is long dusty trip, a cream white liberty silk Wood Mantels 
the freshest. oon eee? ‘ioe te paige Syl a . serve to furnish as well as to embellish 


moment and will dry in the air while you pa eae ! sn is ete 
“Salada” Tea owes much |/eat your dinner. It will wear splendidly. | | Wnout 4 mantel. ne: tang phi 














posi ei pean im wane aoe in_all period 
i -wi j “Then, last, but not least, do get a hat| | Styles—including the Colonial, finished in 
of its world-wide feputatne that will stay on your head! A ae tur-| | White or ivory—and at all prices from the 


. 7 a lain and inexpensive to the richly carved 
ale fresh from the || ban is the best for warm weather, as it is| | P@ : ’ 
; a its ; . The 1 ag = ties down well. For cold days, ry — a an Se — set 
antation. e leaves ar tho, the pretty new Quaker bonnets of silk} _ 4 : 
4 - * a are warm and cozy, bes des being generally for our handsomely illustrated booklet 
icked every week the || quite becoming. Remember that nothing « ” 
— P if ‘ can cause you more inconvenience than your Why Wood Mantels ? 
year roun d; t hen dried, || head-gear, so be sure it is on good and tight It is yours on request. Address 
before you start. 


sorted and packed in air-tight ‘Wear comfortable shoes. Pride may Wood Mantel Manufacturers’ 


help you down Fifth Avenue in suede or 


lead packages. Every five || patent leather two sizes too small, but it Association 
availeth little on a motor-trip with your 
weeks a new p ickin go f || feet wrapped in a fur robe and aching until H. T. BENNETT, Secretary 















they make you sick! Ties or pumps are ‘ . 
««Salada’’ comes fresh from cunsoutlin: ta warm weather, but high Room 1222, State Life Big. indlenepelle, bad. 
| h arctics, over high none, = — ong a : 
i keep out the cold. And after a long, har 
P ae 2 re dn pad will be greatly refreshed by put- EVERYMAN S CAR 
; ting on the lightest kind of slippers. aes ~or 
Bulk teas, carried year “For an extended trip in moderate Aer gL Sr 
Ei weather, the most satisfactory kind of a 
after year, lose their freshness. || dress is a dark serge Peter Thompson. This 
is loose — the remy em cag) neck, yet 
rT} x9 || with a white flannel or a ‘linen dickey will 
Ask your grocer for “Salada look quite dressy. The serge ewer the 
Ceylon Tea or send 10 cents fora trial || dust, never wrinkles, and if made by a good 
a hick Sasteen 60 tailor, has a style of its own. A long coat 
package WhICh makes Cape. to match will give the needed warmth, or a 
me fur coat can be substituted when necessary. 
Our pamphlet, “The Healthful- “When trunks have to be sent on ahead a 


of Tea.” muilinl tone: number of days, it is wise to add two other : 
ness of Tea, dresses for emergencies, but if one of these (7 rage 


6“ oF be a pongee or foulard silk, made up prettily 
Salada Tea Co. for afternoon wear, with net nA a and The BRUSH— $485 
sleeves, and the other a,lace gown, either mr 
Dept. “A” — 198 West Broadway, New York || black or white, for evening, they will take} Price low enough for every man 

BRANCHES-—Boston, Buffalo, Detroit, Chicago the smallest SEs, 7H Come Lee fresh and e ° 
ANCHES” Cleveland, Pittsburg, St, Louis’ || wnWrinkled. And three such dresses would || Quality high enough for any man 
Toronto and Montreal, Canada. prove ample for any occasion that migh : : ‘ 
- : Think of it! $485.00 for a tried, proven auto- 
3 ! arise. mobile that you can operate for cone cent a mile 
or ~_ less; a or oer, member of the family 
over ten years Old Can drive, 

TIMING RACES A Brush user recently said, ‘‘ We have a large 
‘ touring car which we use a great deal, but we 
In the first motor-car races the time was|f§ call the Brush our ‘family car’ because all of us 


taken by hand with stop-watches. This|§} SUNS iit LFeapepodl, Bo = wsdl og 
method was known to be imperfect and yet The construction of the car is so simple that 
; . the many little troubles which are bound to 
it was then the best available. How large develo in the ordinary automobile never appear 
: : in the Brush. 
was the element of imperfection may be There are no complicated parts to get out of 
gathered from the fact that, in one ot the order—nothiny about it that every one cannot 
recent record races, the successful car ee jana inn you see it on the road 
traveled nearly two hundred feet every Send for literature and name of nearest dealer. 


second. Inasmuch as one observer is al- BRUSH RUNABOUT COMPANY, 
ways quicker than another, inaccurate and S08 Beltimere Ave.. Dowell, Mich. 
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differing records of such speed were inevi- 
table. The timer had to start his watch 
when the race started and to stop it when it 
closed, but under such terrific speed how 
could he be absolutely accurate as to the 
time of start and finish? Moreover, the 
record obtained by one man would not be 
the same as the record obtained by another. 
Efforts were made to start stop-watches 
automatically by the cars themselves, which 
would make or break an electric contact 
with the watches, but this method did not 
prove entirely satisfactory. 

More recently a special instrument has 
been made. It was employed at the At- 
lanta races last December, and later in the 
Ormondeand Daytona races. Itis described 
by The Scientific American as having worked 
to ‘‘the utmost precision, is entirely auto- 
matic, and makes a printed record of the 
races, reading to hundredths of a second.” 
Theimportance of a hundredth of a second 
may be gathered from the fact that, in one 
of these races, a car traveled at the rate of 
23.8 inches in that time. The instrument 
is described by The Scientific American as 
follows: 


“Tt consists of four type wheels, one of 
which indicates hours, the next minutes, 
the third seconds, and the last one-hun- 
dredths ofa second. The wheels are operated 
after the manner of an odometer instru- 
ment. Over the wheels runs a strip of paper, 
and above that a typewriter ribbon, and a 
record is made by a hammer actuated by 
an electromagnet, which strikes the ribbon 
and paper against the type wheels. In the 
circuit of the magnet which operates the 
hammer is a relay switch controlled by an 
electromagnet in a circuit that is normally 
closed. This closed circuit is connected 
with the starting and finish tapes, or with 
tapes at other points where it is desirable 
to record the time. The tape consists of a 
wire stretched across the course at a height 
of a few inches above the ground, and this 
wire is connected to a switch ingeniously 
constructed to be opened by the shock, 
rather than an increase of tension when the 
wire is struck by the wheels of an automo- 
bile. When the switch opens, the instru- 
ment prints a record. The type wheels are 
frictionally mounted on a driving-shaft, 
which is rotated by an electric motor. At 
the start of the race they are held stationary 
and are not released until the starting-wire 
is depressed, when they print zero and 
they begin their revolutions. The hun- 
dredths wheel makes a revolution every 
two seconds.” 


The Course of True Love.—A recently 
divorced gentleman was invited to a friend’s 
house to dinner. As soon as he was seated 
the host’s little daughter asked abruptly: 
*‘Where’s your wife?”’ 

The man in some confusion answered: 
“T don’t know. 

“Don’t know?’ replied the enfant 
terrible. ‘‘Why don’t you know?” 

Since the child persisted he thought the 
easiest way out would be to make a clean 
breast of the matter. So he said: ‘‘ Well, 
we don’t live together. We think, as we 
can’t agree, we'd better not.” 

But the little torment would not stop. 
She exclaimed: ‘‘Can’t agree! Then why 
don’t you fight it out, as pa and ma do?”— 
Ladies’ Home Journal. 





«ian ®* Tyo Years Ahead!” 





Present-day tendencies in automobile construction strongly mark the 1911 Owen “‘two years ahead” of other car® 





The 1911 


“Owen 


Why It Is Two Years Ahead 


The left-hand drive is only one reason 
why the 1911 Owen is “* two years ahead.”’ 


42-inch wheels is another. 


They triple the life of your tires 
—more wearing surface—less strain on 
fabric. 

The Owen is made to fit 42-inch wheels. 
It haus a double dropped frame, giving a 
low center of gravity, the running boards 
being even lower than on other cars. 

42-inch wheels do not feel road depres- 
sions that jolt and jar 3%-inch wheel cars. 
The large wheels prolong the life of the 
whole car. 

The 6-inch Stroke Motor is still 
another advantage. 

The Owen throttles down on high 
gear totwo miles an hour and picks 
up to sixty without c ing gears. You 
get six cylinder torque with four-cylinder 
simplicity. ‘lhe long stroke motor stands 
for quietness, smoothness, lack of vibra- 
tion, long life of all working parts. 

Fall Touring Detgment is included 
in the price of $4, The finest quality 
of mohair ay a with side curtains and top 
slip cover; folding wind shield ; clock ; 
8 lometer ; electric horn; combination 
gas and electric headlights; combination 
oil and electric side and tail lights; Prest- 

; foot accelerator; muffler cut 
out; tire carrier irons; robe Pri baggage 
rack; foot rest ; gasoline and oi gauges ; 
tire chains; one extra inner tube and all 
set of tools. 





Owen Motor Car Co. 
1614 E. Grand Boulevard 
DETROIT . MICHIGAN 











Why the Owen Has 
Left-Hand Drive 


Following Foreign Practice 
The steering gear of most automobiles is on the right 
side. ‘This is not because it is easier or better to steer 
from the right, but because Americans have followed 
European practice, where road rules are the opposite 
of ours. ‘The right-hand drive has in this country every 
disadvantage. 


Guarded and Unguarded Turns 

All our turns to the right are guarded. © There is no 
chance of accident with a vehicle approaching from the 
rear, but in turning a corner to the /ef? it becomes the 
duty of the operator to look behind and determine 
whether his road is clear. Sitting on the right, this 
cannot be done to advantage, for the driver must look 
*round the car, over the heads of the rear seat occu- 
pants or through the isinglass in the rear curtain. But 
sitting on the left, an unobstructed view of the road 
behind may be had. 


All Cars Pass on the Left 

Cars’ going in the same or opposite directions pass on 
the left.. The only logical side from which to drive is 
the left side. From this position the driver can better 
judge his ‘‘ right of way. ** 

On the Owen the gear-shifting lever is in the center 
of the floor boards, just where the right hand falls natur- 
ally without the necessity of leaning forward. This 
affords left-hand drive with right-hand gear shifter. 

Stopping at Curbs 

**Drive up to the curb on the right’’ is the law in 
all larger cities. 

From ordinary cars the front seat passenger alights in 
the mud. From the 1911 Owen he alights on the curb, 
and the operator, because of the center gear shift, has 
entrance to his seat from. either right or left side. 

Get All the Facts 
They are contained in the Owen De Luxe catalog, sent on re- 


quest. Then see the nearest Owen dealer and take ademonstra- 
tion over the roughest streets,the sandiest and hilliest roads.(10) 














30,000 CHOICE QUOTATIONS. 


Hi. Choate: *‘ I have always found it the most complete and useful book of the kind ever published.” 
‘ord : ** Usefui and vaiuabdle, It has been to me a practical help.” 


THE CYCLOPEDIA OF PRACTICAL QUOTATIONS 


Hon. Ji 
General Stewart L. Woodf 


d Choice Quotati 





incapable of further improvement.” 


Cover Design by George Wharton Edwards. 8vo, 1205 pp. Prices; Buckram, $6.00; Law 
Sheep, $8.00; Half Morocco, $10.00; Full Morocco, $12.00. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 


Thirty Th with Eighty-six Thousand lines of Concordance. Proverbs 
from the French, German, etc., and other modern foreign languages, each followed by its Eng- 
lish translation. Also a full list of Latin law terms and their translations. By J. K. Hoyt. 


Hon, A, 8; Hewitt : ‘“‘ The work, always indispensable to the scholar and the author, appears to me to be 


Pubs. - NEW YORK 











Trade Ag 


subscription books, to handle two first-class 
educational propositions. 
exclusive territory. Particulars furnished 
Address Funk & Wagnalls 
Company, 44-60 E. 23d St., N. Y. City. 


on request. 
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Divorce Laws of All States 


and Territories at a Glance.—A unique folding chart 
comparing the causes for which divorce is obtained, 
and the gractice in the courts, of the various states. So 
simply tabulated and so comprehensive that moment- 
ary reference often answers questions that would 
otherwise require many days of painstaking study. 
Printed on heavy linen ledger paper, folded into a neat, 
durable, cloth book-cover., Price $1.50 net; postage 3c. 


Funk & Wagnalls Company New York 
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The opera season closes, but 
the opera continues on the Victor 


Though the opera season is over, and the stars of the Metro- 


role) ttecbetmr-bele Gly t-belet-Rue-bemmetchie 


Rone 










abroad, you can still hear 


them sing their greatest triumphs on the Victor. 


Caru Jalmores, Ean 
McCormack, Melba 
are among the \ 

solos and 

the Sextet from Luci Q1 
from Faust 
is beautiful Victor 
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SURBRUG’S 


ARCADIA 
MIXTURE 


Its aromatic delicacy will surprise you. 

It is the most perfect blend of tobacco you 
ever put in your pipe—the highest class—it 
stands all by itself, the KING of mixtures. 

A tobacco that your women folks will 
like to have you smoke at home—you may 
never have known the luxury of a pipe 
smoke before. 


SEND 10 CENTS 23°22. 
THE SURBRUG CO., 81 Dey St. New York 
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Genuine 


Comfort 


Get a~ 2 
“Swaycott” — 


FOR YOUR PORCH 


It is a swinging settee, a hammock and an out- * 
door bed all in one. Holds four people easily. 
The “Swaycott” is made of extra heavy fast- 
color canvas in dark green, dark red and khaki; 
has elastic, non-sagging steel spring; tufted sea 
moss mattress; two wind guards; back rest; 
magazine pockets, etc. Complete at the price— 
no extras to buy. 

GUARANTEED FIVE YEARS 

The “Swaycott” is gearentess to give five 
years’ good service. If the spring or frame breaks 
we will replace it and pay all transportation 
charges. . 

Order a “ Swaycott” to-day ; put it up when it 
arrives and after a week’s trial, if not perfectly 
satisfactory, return the “ Swaycott” tous and get 
your money back. References: Any bank, trust 
company or commercial agency anywhere. 

Price of ““ Swaycott,”’ complete and delivered to your sta- 
tion, $10. West of the Rockies, $12.50. Remit by bank draft 
or money order, state color desired and get a full sammer’s 
enjoyment. Booklet B5 sent FREE on request 

BAKER & LOCKWOOD MFG. CO. 
610-620 B3 Wyandotte St. Kansas City, Missouri 
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CURRENT POETRY 
““Love,’’ by John Drinkwater, which we 
take from The Thrush, is a finely finished 
bit of verse with an almost hymnal note. 





Love 


By Joun DRINKWATER 






Lord of the host of deep desires 

That spare no sting, yet are to me 
Sole echo of the silver choirs 
Whose dwelling is eternity, 






With all save thee my soul is prest 

In high dispute from day to day, 
But, Love, at thy most high behest 
I make no answer, and obey. 





“Tears” is from the latest collection of 
poems by Lizette Woodworth Reese, called 

““A Wayside Lute’? (Thomas B. Mosher, ' 
Portland). We found it, however, em- 
bedded in a page of eulogy in The Smart 

Set, and the warm praise of the reviewer 

is completely justified, for, when we begin 

to seek the poems with which to compare 

it, we find ourselves searching among the 
masterpieces of English verse. 


Tears 


By LizettE WoopwortH REESE 


When I consider Life and its few years— 

A wisp of fog betwixt us and the sun; 

A call to battle, and the battle done 

Ere the last echo dies within our ears; 

A rose choked in the grass; an hour of fears, 
The gusts that past a darkening shore do beat; 
The burst of music down an unlistening street-— 
I wonder at the idleness of tears. 

Ye old, old dead, and ye of yesternight, 
Chieftains and bards and keepers of the sheep, 
By every cup of sorrow that you had, 

| Loose me from tears, and make me see aright 

| How each hath back what once he stayed to weep: 
| Homer his sight, David his little lad! 








| This brief pagan song was printed re- 
cently in The English Review. 





The First Time 
By Racuet ANNAND TAYLOR 


Oh! Was it down in Samothrace 
Beside the great Greek sea, 
| That first I saw thy dreaming face 
And swore thy slave to be? 


With crosses blazoned on our ships 
We sailed for Palestine; 

But sweet, oh, sweet upon thy lips 
That heathen song of thine ! 






The Knights went sailing o’er the wave 
To Christ His Sepulcher !— 

But I was traitor to the Grave, 
O breast of rose and myrrh! 





Witter Bynner in The American Maga- 
sine. 







‘* Luck Was the Lass He Chased’’ 





By WITTER BYNNER 





Luck was the lass he chased, 
Seeking the wide world over, 
But she laughed his love to waste 

With many a lighter lover. 






Now, tho his life is paid 

And no more shall he love her, 
Luck loves, like any jade, 

One who is careless of her. 







Now where he lies abed 
And never stirs the cover, 
And never turns his head— 
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PERSONAL GLIMPSES 
THE UMPIRE 


Nosopy loves an umpire. When the 
home team loses, it’s all his fault, and when 
the game is won, it’s in spite of him. Do 
the fans applaud when he handles a fifteen- 
inning game without making a mistake; do 
they cheer his name ‘‘when he stops a foul 
tip with his shin, or has a swift shoot 
bounced off his mask?’”’ ‘‘ Yes, they do,— 
not!” says ‘‘ Billy’’ Evans, of the American 
League staff. But while the baseball 
arbitrator's position can not be called an 
_ enviable one, Mr. Evans, writing in The 
Sunday Magazine, alludes to its one re- 
deeming feature—‘‘the salary connected 
with this job.” 


While it is not generally known, perhaps, 
there isn’t a man of any prominence in 
either of the major leagues who is receiving 
less than twenty-four hundred dollars and 
expenses for six months’ work. Positions 
at which such a salary can be commanded, 
for so short a period of time, are few and far 
between; consequently the men judging 
the plays figure they can stand any abuse 
that may come their way. 


The assertion that the umpire’s friends 
are generally in the minority is proved, says 
Mr. Evans, “‘by a little happening that was 
staged in Chicago several years ago.” 


Joe Cantillon, former manager of the 
Washington team, was umpiring in the 
American League at the time. Joe ap- 
peared at the bali park one day accom- 
panied by twomen. The man in charge of 
the gate was a new employee, and he re- 
fused to pass in the two Chicagoans. 

“T have orders not to let any one through 
the turnstiles without a pass, Mr. Cantillon. 
I am sorry; but you will have to see Mr. 
Comiskey,” was the gateman’s none too 
cheerful greeting. 

“Tell Comiskey that I have two friends 
with me and I would like to pass them into 
the game,” requested the offended ump. 

The gatekeeper wrote out the request and 
gave it to one of the attendants to be taken 
to Owner Comiskey of the White Sox. 

The note read as follows, ‘‘ Umpire Can- 
tillon has two friends with him and wants 
to get them into the game.” 

It seems the day before Cantillon had a 
very tough game to umpire, in which several 
close decisions went against the home team, 
preventing Chicago from scoring a possible 
victory. While still a trifle sore over the 
outcome of the game, Comiskey couldn’t 
let a chance slip by to have a little fun at 
Cantillon’s expense. Sitting down at his 
desk he scribbled off this reply, ‘‘If there 
are two men in Chicago brave enough to 
pose as an umpire’s friend, especially Can- 
tillon’s, pass them in and give ’em box 
seats.” 

Cantillon wasn’t any too pleased with the 
answer at the time; but in after years he 
managed to get many a hearty laugh out of 
the situation. 


The writer goes on to tell of a story.in 
which Cantillon figured, not as umpire, but 
as manager of the Washington team: 
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To Keep Your Floors Beautiful 


Every woman knows how annoying it is to have un- 
sightly spots, water stains, dirt stains and foot-tracks spoil 
the beauty of her floors, stairs and woodwork, They ruin 
the beauty of her entire home. 


Will you test, at our expense, 


JOHNSON’S KLEEN FLOOR 


the only preparation for immediately removing all these discolorations? 
Kleen Floor any woman can keep her floors bright and clean—like new. 
Simply dampen a cloth with Kleen Floor and rub it over the floor. Instantly, all 
® spots, stains and discolorations disappear—without the slightest injury to the finish. 
Johnson’s Kleen Floor rejuvenates the finish—brings back its original beauty— 


greatly improves the appearance of all floors, whether finished with Shellac, Varnish 
or other preparations. 


Johnson’s Kleen Floor is quickly applied—two hours is ample time in which to 
thoroughly clean the floor, wax it and replace the rugs. 
~ We want to send you, free, sample bottle of Johnson’s 
Kleen Floor and a package of Johnson’s Wax to be used 
after Kleen Floor is applied. 


Johnson’s Prepared Wax gives the floors that soft, lustrous, artistic 
polish which does not show heel-marks or scratches and to which dust 


With Johnson’s 





Ey} and dirt do not adhere. er Preii 

i It is ideal for polishing woodwork, furniture, pianos, etc. All ny & Son 
that is necessary is to occasionally apply it with a cloth,and then Racine, Wi 

bring to a polish with a dry cloth. gy nsspenedaes 


I accept your 
REE offer a 
°o 


Your floors receive harder wear than any other part of your & p 
woodwork, hence, require special treatment. Kleen Floor oy 

wil] keep them always in perfect condition. Yh 

We want to send you, free, prepaid, samples 
of our Kleen Floor and Prepared Wax, to- 


ohnson’s 
¢. Floor and Prepared 
S Wax, also booklet, 











ether with the latest edition of our er Edition L. 5, on Home 
fandsomely illustrated book on the ¢-’ Beautifying. I agree to 
**Proper Treatment of Floors, Wood- <." , test the samples; and, if 
work and Furniture.” We attach a 2. I find them satisfactory, 
coupon for your convenience. e , ine my dealer to sup- 
» 4 
S.C. Johnson & Son 4 
RACINE, WIS. GRIMM. ccsttatasidansadetes cease Secees 


“The Wood Finishing 
Authorities” 














have many features that will interest you. Hand- 
some and solid in appearance with no disfiguring 
iron bands to hold the sections together; glass doors 
(roller bearing, non-binding) easily removable for 
cleaning without taking down the entire stack. 


The prices are lower than others 


Our free catalogue B proves this and will please you. 
It quotes our attractive low tei shows latest Sani- 
tary Clawfoot, Mission and Standard styles —all high- 

de Grand Rapids quality in finish and workmanship. 
oid by dealers or direct. 








Gunn Furniture Co. 





Jack Sheridan, dean of umpires, had | 


worked several years with Cantillon, and | 


19 Victoria St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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consequently criticism from him. would 
naturally affect Sheridan more than it 
would umpires who had never worked on 
the same staff. For a time Joe was the best- 
behaved manager in the world. He tried 
his best to overlook all faults, knowing the 
plays were being given just as seen. Things 
began breaking so badly for his club right 
off the reel, however, that it was only nat- 
ural for him to fly off the handle. His first 
offense had Jack Sheridan at the other end 
of the argument. 

It was a game at Washington, which was 
a battle from the opening of the first inning 
to the close of the contest. It seemed as if 
every play at the bases was close, and as 


F the watch you have mow is nearing the end 
of its usefulness, or is disappointing to you in 


any way, get an Ingersoll-Trenton. From. THE rae TIME 
the minute you put it in your pocket you will CONNECTICUT 


be sure that you have at last found a watch that « pave seninawen 
will not fail you—the only watch you will need my Ingersoll-Trenton 


for the rest of your life, barring accidents. Watch with Standard 

ee : time daily for four- 
Every Ingersoll-Trenton is finely jeweled and teendays. It has ap- 
keeps time to the minute. We guarantee this; parently not varied 


you prove it through long years of use. Itisa °"™ re so 





























J) fy Fate would have it quite a few of the de- 
joy to carry such a watch. W. D. Tucker, cisions were going against Washington. 
; Middletown, Early in the game Cantillon looked on 


without making any comment; but, as all 
the breaks in luck seemed destined to go 
against his club, his ire began to assert itself, 
He began by pleading with Sheridan in a 
sort of a humble way to remember that the 
Washington club was still in the league. 
Sheridan only smiled and informed Joe that 
if his team lost a few more games it would 
have such a firm hold on last place that the 
fans would begin to think the club was 
really in some other organization. This 
sally didn’t make the Washington manager 


Conn. 




















JEWELED WATCHES 
If you want to spend only $5.00 you can get 
an Ingersoll-Trenton in a durable nickel case. 
Make it $7.00 and the case will be ten-year gold- 
filled. For $9.00 you can get an Ingersoll- 
Trenton in a twenty-year gold-filled case—a 
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Possibly you are ready right now for a practical Welch showing side and, in Cantillon’s opinion, continued to go 
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emonsi tion in watch-economy and watch- clearly, he began to question Sheridan’s 
satisfaction. In that case do two things: first, — = — sn manner. Jack 
; ; 2 : stood for the objections for a time without 
rely os this adver msement ; second, go straight to comment; but finally, as a warning, he in- 
your jeweler and tell him what you want. INSIST formed Cantillon that the clubhouse door 
: ee : s : was open and would soon be welcoming him. 
on an Ingersoll Trenton. There!—that is ab RESOLVED : Piseipetieh iad taaanell inthe seventh 
solutely the best thing we can tell you about That the Ingersoll- inning, when Sheridan nipt a prospective 
. : Trenton Watch has rally in the bud by declaring a man out at 

Wi ing. 
atch buy 8 fully earned its the plate on a very close play. Cantillon, 
‘*As time goes on’’ we continue to make more than one-half place in the Hall of who had been coaching at first, rushed to 


of all the watches made in the United States. Fenstdeectel tithe 
We also manufacture the famous INGERSOLL Watches at onl, ‘diencdes 
$1.00, $1.50 and $2.00. We have been doing this for seven- 

teen busy years. Ingersoll models are sold by 60,000 dealers. timepieces. 


the plate wildly excited, and in a voice that 
could be heard in the stands, yelled: 

“Of all the joke decisions I ever saw, that 
one was the limit!” 

The hot shot hurt Sheridan more than he 
cared to show; but he tried to get back at 
Cantillon by shouting in a voice just a key 
higher, ‘‘I suppose you never made a mis- 
take when you were umpire.”’ 

“Yes, I made plenty of mistakes,’ was 
Cantillon’s quick retort; “‘but I failed to 
make the one you are making every day. 
When I realized that I had gone blind I 
knew enough to retire!” 

This was too much for old Jack, and he 


6 Makers of Sorrow | Dominion and Power ——— beat a hasty retreat to the 
and Makers of Joy || ss«=%sewitgsewat "es 









Our illustrated fact-book about watchmaking will open 
your eyes and save you money. Send for acopy. Read it 


yourself and loan it to your neighbors. It’s a good book. 


ROBT. H. INGERSOLL & BR 
















17 Frankel Bldg. 
e New York City 
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Author of “The Will to Be Well,” “The Measure of An umpi . 8 teagu 


a Man,” etc. is pretty sure to be his hardest, remarks 
HIS is a new edition of one of Charles Brodie || Evans, and if he can get through it success- 
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necessity, prove a benefit to thoughtful readers. || Perine, was one of the most successful, we 
“Dominion and Power” has had a large sale in 
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maker of sorrow as not to commit deeds that 
are dishonest and cruel. Happiness or unhappi- 
ness resides in one’s own heart, not only be- 
cause of the satisfaction or dissatisfaction he 
derives from the richness or poverty of his 
inner life and communion with the divine, 
but because he learns to feel and enjoy the 
warmth and brightness radiated by human 
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the Chicago White Sox, was twice the vic- 
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tim of Perine’s rule, and each time Atz was 
requested to beat it to the clubhouse. The 
offense in each instance was unique. 

One day, while playing second base, Atz 
felt certain that he had caught one of the 
visiting players who had tried to pilfer 
second. Umpire Perine took an opposite 
view of the situation, and. declared the 
runner safe. 

The verdict failed to make a hit with Atz, 
and he at once began to show his indigna- 
tion over the affair. Rushing at Perine 
with his arms waving, much after the man- 
ner of a windmill, he protested vigorously 
against the ruling. Perine was obdurate. 
To show more strongly just how bad he 
thought the decision really was, Atz tossed 
his glove high into the air, and followed this 
performance by sending his cap in pursuit. 
This was too much for Perine, who, without 
making much ado, turned to Atz and 
said: 

““You may do the rest of your-disrobing 
in the clubhouse.” 

Thereupon the surprized player discov- 
ered that he had been put out of the game. 

The following day Atz came to the bat, 
still a trifle sore over the disputed decision; 
also his ejection from the game. 

With the call of three balls and no strikes, 
Perine called two strikes in succession on 
him. Fearing that any open objection 
would cause his retirement from the game, 
Atz refrained from voicing his sentiment; 
yet, in order to convey his utter disgust, he 
assumed a sort of Napoleonic attitude at 
the plate. 

Jake would have stood a better chance 
had he said something. Perine failed to 
tppreciate the classic pose, and told Atz to 
hike to the clubhouse, adding that with a 
little practise he might make good as a 
wooden-Indian sign in front of some cigar- 
store. Jake went. 

Just before a game in New York one day, 
Perine surveyed his field to see if everything 
was all right. Pitcher Bill Donovan of 
Detroit happened to be coaching at third 
base. Perine looked longer than usual in 
his direction. Donovan resented Perine’s 
suspicious glances and remarked rather 
sarcastically : 

“Umpire your ball-game, don’t pay any 
attention to me, and you will get along 





better.”’ 
“You've already received all the atten- 
) tion you're going to get from me. On your 
way!’ was Perine’s comeback. 
[ Much to his surprize and indignation, 


Donovan was chased to the clubhouse. The 
day passed by without further argument. 
e He had nipt trouble in the bud. 

The players soon came to the realization 
that Perine intended to run his game with- 
out any interference, and they left him 
severely alone. 


“y 


a According to Mr. Evans, Tim Hurst, who 
i retired from the American League staff of 
” umpires last year, was ‘‘the greatest 
‘ character the game has ever known,” with- 
out an equal ‘‘as a dispenser of choice 
tepartee and biting sarcasm.’”’ Another 


: notable umpire is Jack Sheridan, of the 
g same league.. He is the veteran of the 
" diamond, and has seen twenty-six years of 
it service. This career began in an odd 
rf way: 


Back in the ’80’s he was a ball-player of 


































Time’s Derelicts. 
An Advertisement by Elbert Hubbard 











GREAT WRITER once said, “Nothing is more dis- 
graceful than that an old man should have nothing to 
show that he has lived long except his years.” % How 
true is this and yet how often do we look about us and 

see dozens of Time's Derelicts who must depend upon the State, 

the Community, or worse yet, their own families, for the ordinary 
comforts that old age requires.‘ In youth our every impulse is to 
expend rather than conserve. But should we not let wisdom play 

a part, and consider what future life will mean without that indepen- 

dence that now means so much to us while all is sunshine! When 

the World smiles, emulate the example of the Bees and hoard your 

Honey. To be free for all time, see that in youth you make arrange- 

ment for your Old Age. # THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSUR- 

ANCE SOCIETY OF THE UNITED STATES will contract to insure 

your savings. You need not put away great sums. * If you are still 

young, an annual deposit of less than Two Hundred Dollars, will 
yield Five Thousand Dollars to you in cash at the end of twenty- 
five years—just when you'll need it. The same sum will be paid 
to your wife or mother or other dependent if you die sooner. 

‘e Life Insurance means peace, content, good digestion and sound 

sleep. It eliminates worry. 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society 


OF THE UNITED STATES 


“ Strongest in the World” 


The Company which pays its death claims on the day it receives them. 
PAUL MORTON, President 120 Broadway, New York City 

















AGENCIES EVERYWHERE! None in yourtown? Then why not 


recommend some g man—or woman—to us, to represent us there? 


Great opportunities to-day in Life Insurance work for the Equitable. 




















@ For 35 pare we have been paying our customers 
the ae Sie est returns consistent with conservative 
methods. First mortgage loans of $200 and u 


A DENTAL SPECIALIST 


Diseases of the gums and teeth. Gold or porcelain inlays, 

gold and porcelain restoration of the dental arch. An up-: 
rall-porcelain plate the nearest to nature ever made. 

Kel. for appointment 3130 Murray Hill. Consultation 4 to 


5P.M. Dr. C. F. Smith, 366 5th Ave., New York 





















The reason why Old English is the best wax for 


FLOORS, FURNITURE AND ALL INTERIOR WOODWORK 


is hecanse it is the “ highest quality” wax made. Suitable for hardwood or 
pine floors — never.fiakes nor becomes aman nor shows or RvB 


seratehes. Send for FREE SAMPLE 
Floor 


OW English cas. 


‘*The Wax wit} a Guarantee” 
And if you wish to_know how to make floors beautiful, request 
Our Book—sent free—‘* Beautiful Floors—their Finish and Care” 
IT DISCUSSES: Finishing Kitehen, Pantry and 





Cleaning and Polishing Floors. Hath Reom Floors. 
Finishing New and Old Floors. Finishing Danee Floors, 
Care ‘axed F Removing Varnish, Paint, ete. 


be ~ English from your dealer—50e. a lb.—1, 2, 4 and 8 lb. 
One pound covers 800 square feet, Write us anyway. 
A.S. Ss. BOYLE & CO., 1905 West 8th St. Ohio 
** which keeps floors clean and brigh 
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“The Shirt 


of a Gentleman’’ 
OMETHING rare, 


rich and exclusive, 


“The Shirt 
of a 


Gentleman’ 


without the tamenessand sameness 
of most branded shirts. 


Novelstyle ideas, selectedfabricsandexclusive designs, splendidly 


fashioned and fitted. Ask your dealer for Gotham Mfg. Co. Lai 


un- 


dered, Outing and Field Shirts,— prices range from $1.00 to $3.50 


' “The Underwear of a Gentleman’’ 


OOL, crisp, roomy, fuil-fashioned gar- 
ments of special fabrics, —nainsook, 
pongee, linen, silk, etc.—and all more 
stylish and comfortable than any other. 
Coat Shirts and Knee Drawers, $1.00 and more 


each 


the garment. 


Also, Pajamas and Union Suits 


at $1.50and more the suit. Atall good shops 


or write for “Gotham Style 


Gotham Mfg. Co. 


Sth Avenue Building 
Madison Square 


New York City 
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Write for Our Free Book on 
HOME REFRIGERATION 


This book tells 4 
how to select the 


tor sanitary and 

sweet —lots of 

things you should 

know before buy- 

ing ANY Refrig- 

erator. 

It also tells all about 

— *“Monroe,’’ the 

Refrigerator with 

inner walls made in Always sold 
one piece of solid, DIRECT and at Faetory Prices. 
unbreakable, White Cash or monthly payments, 

Porcelain Ware an inch thick and highly glazed with every corner 
rounded. No cracks or crevices anywhere. The ‘*Munrve”’ is is 
easy to keep clean as a china bow). 


|\@h"Monroe 


Most other Refrigerators have cracks and corners which cannot 
be cleaned. Here particles of food collect and breed countless 
germs. These germs get into your food and make it poison, and 
the family suffers—from no traceable cause. 

ie ‘* Monroe *’ can be sterilized snd made germlessly clean in 
an instant by simply wiping out w-.) a cloth wrung from hot 
water. It’s like ** washing dishes,’’ for the ‘‘ Monroe ’’ is really a 
thick porcelain dish inside. 

The high death rate among children in the summer months 
could be greatly reduced if the Monroe Refrigerator was used in 
every home where there are little folks. 

The *‘ Monroe ’’ is installed in the best flats and apartments, oc- 
cupied by people who CARE—and is found to-day in a large 
majority of the VERY BEST homes in the United States. The 
largest and best Hospitals use it lusively, The health of the 
whole family is safeguarded by the use of a Monroe Refrigerator. 

When you have carefully read the book and know all about Home 
Refrigeration, you will know WHY and will realize how important 
jt is to select carefully. Please write for book to-day. 


MONROE REFRIGERATOR CO. Station8 Cincinnati, 0. 




















YALE SUPREMACY 


Proved by performance—not by promises. 


1910 
3: HP. 


Sworn statement of average upkeep cost in 
1909 for a// repairs, 29 cents. 

World’s record for endurance (and _ Silver 
Trophy Cup) won by Yale Team (3), July 1909, 
600 miles averaging 20 miles per hour; a perfect 
score - no adjustments—and gasoline supply and 
ignition parts sealed. 

The Yale had previously won F. A. M. Endur- 
ance Contests for four years. 

Non-stop engine test, Jan. 24 to 29, 132 hours 
indoors, without fan or any other cooling device. 
Engine was then stopped and machine given a 
vigorous road test. 

(Ask for booklet about this unequaled performance.) 


The Yale Twin Cylinder, 6} H.P. $300 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERIES — Write for Booklet To-day 


THE CONSOLIDATED MFG. COMPANY 
1743 Fernwood Avenue Toledo; Ohio, U.S. A. 


ability. His work attracted the attention 
of a manager in the Southern League, who 
secured him to strengthen his club, which 
was weak only at second base, the ve 
position in which Sheridan was regarded as 
star. 

The club was playing better than the 
| average ball before Sheridan joined the 
team; but the manager regarded the pen- 
| nant as a certainty with Jack in the line-up. 
Sheridan’s arrival was hailed with great joy, 
as wonderful advance notices had been 
printed about him. His début was marked 
by overwhelming defeat of the home team, 
altho he played high-class ball. The second 
day also resulted in defeat, and, try as they 
might, the players seemed unable to win, no 
matter how well they performed. Finally, 
after the team had lost twenty-two straight 
games, Sheridan, who was looked on as the 
hoodoo, drew his release because of injury 
to his throwing-arm. The day following his 
release the team started to win, and man- 
aged to finish second in the race, by a 
wonderful fag-end spurt. 

Sheridan was shy on money, and, reali- 
zing that he had lost his arm and could no 
longer earn any money playing ball, set 
about to beat his way back to his home in 
San Francisco. Hestopt off at Nashville 
to see a game, and, as luck would have it, 
the regular umpire failed to show up. Some 
of the players noted Jack’s presence and he 
was requested to work. He did so well in 
his initial effort that a regular position was 
offered him and accepted. Sheridan made 
his start.as umpire in 1884, and is still at it, 
as king of them all. 

Among umpires, players, and even 
fans, any announcement relative to Sher- 
idan’s retirement is treated asa joke. 
Five years ago Sheridan really did intend 
to get out of the game, announced his 
retirement, and then, for obvious reasons, 
failed to make good. Each year some 
newspaper-man, more to have a little fun 
at Jack’s expense than anything else, 
issues a fake announcement of Sheridan’s 
determination to forsake the diamond for 
good. 

At the time Sheridan really did intend to 
resign he was so situated that he decided he 
could put his ability to better advantage in 
another line. In all sincerity he announced 
his retirement, and went so far as to make a 
farewell speech at Detroit. In his oration 
he thanked the fans for the great courtesy 
they had always shown him, and wound up 
sarcastically by saying that he was sorry he 
couldn’t accept an urgent invitation to go 
under the grand-stand and get his block 
knoeked off. 

While -nany of the fans had at various 
times been sore at Jack over decisions that 
worked tothe detriment of the home team, 
all of them regretted his determination to 
quit. 

‘Forget it and come back in the spring!” 
was the almost unanimous reply to Jack’s 
speech. 

Everything moved along nicely until 
about the eighth inning that day, when 
Jack gave a close one against the home 
boys. There was only a mild protest 
from the players; but a fan in the 
bleachers set the crowd, players, and Sher- 
idan himself to laughing, when, in a high 
tenor voice that carried all over the 
grounds, he sang: 

‘““We don’t care if you never come back: 





Just take your clothes and go!” 
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A picTuRE of Mark Twain without a cigar 
or perhaps a calabash pipe would seem un- 
natural. In referring to the quality of the 
cigars he smoked, the humorist once re- 
marked that, whenever he held a smoking 
party at his house, he found that his guests 
had always just taken the pledge. Mr. E. 
J. Edwards tells in the Chicago News how 
Mark Twain dropt in upon him.one morning 
a few years ago in evident distress: 


“My friends for some years now have 
remarked that I am an inveterate consumer 
of tobacco,” he said. ‘*Thatis true, but my 
habits with regard to tobacco have changed. 
I have no doubt that you will say, when I 
have explained to you what my present 
purpose is, that my taste has deteriorated, 
but I do not so regard it. 

“Let me tell you briefly the history of 
my personal relation to tobacco. It began, 
I think, when I was a lad, and took the 
form of a quid, which I became expert in 
tucking under my tongue. Afterward I 
learned the delights of the pipe and I 
suppose there was no other youngster of 
my age who could more deftly cut plug 
tobacco so as to make it available for 
pipe-smoking. 

‘Well, time ran on, and there came a 
time when I was able to gratify one of my 
youthful ambitions—I could buy the 
choicest Havana cigars without seriously 
interfering with my income. I smoked a 
good many, changing off from the Havana 
cigars to the pipe in the course of a day’s 
smoking. 

“At last it occurred to me that some- 
thing was lacking in the Havana cigar. It 
did not quite fulfil my youthful anticipa- 
tions. Iexperimented. I bought what was 
called a seed-leaf cigar with a Connecticut 
wrapper. After a while I became satiated 
of these and I searched for something else. 
The Pittsburg stogy was recommended to 
me. It certainly had the merit of cheap- 
ness, if that be a merit in tobacco, and I 
experimented with the stogy. 

“Then, once more, I changed off, so that 
I might acquire the subtler flavor of the 
Wheeling toby. Now that has palled and I 
have been looking around New York in the 
hope of finding cigars which would seem to 
most people vile, but which, I am sure, 
would be ambrosial to me. I can’t find any. 
They have put into my hands some of those 
little things that cost ten cents a box, but 
they are a delusion. 

“So I want to know if you can direct me 
to an honest tobacco merchant who will 
tell me what is the worst cigar in the New 
York market, excepting those made for 


When — 


appetite suggests 
something good— 
when health dictates 
something nourish- 
ing — when bodily 
strength demands 
something sustaining 
— in short, when 
youre hungry. 


Uneeda 
Biscuit 


5 ¢g (Never Sold in Bulk) 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
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its own gas, Over 200 styles. Every lamp 
warranted. Nodirt. No odor. No grease, 


NATURAL APERIENT WATER. 
Avoid Substitutes 


THE BEST LIGHT CO. 
92 E. 5th St., Canton, O. 








Pears 


“The pale complexion 


of true love’’ assumes 


by the 


use of Pears’ Soap. 


a warmer tint 


Sold all over the globe. 









A Flying Start 


We are organized to promote successful poultry culture. You can get a 
flying start as a poultryman and make profits sure by using the 
We have over 


Nose. HATCHING EGGS "22>. 


The laying propensity of our S. C. White Leghorns is indestructibly fixed. They are not 

bred for ‘'fancy’”’ ses. Ours are thoroughly bred utility birds, * the kind that lay 
the eggs.” e have 10,000 layers, and establish every year more paying egg farms 
for beginners and introduce more vitality into flocks of onpere poultry raisers than 
any other farm in the country. You can avoid all hatching losses by ordering day- 
old-chix from us. Any size shipment from 25 upward, all sturdy and vigorous. 
Breeding stock, 4 quantity. Complete instructions for beginners—care, feeding, 
etc. No charge. rite for circular giving our plan and prices. 


INTERNATIONAL POULTRY SALES CO. 
J. M. Foster, President, Box 166, Brown's Millis in the Pines, N. J. 
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The Cause of 
Tooth Decay is 
“Acid Mouth.” 


The acid is Lactic acid, 
present in most mouths and 
caused by fermenting food 
particles. It gradually eats 
through the enamel and then 
decay germs soon destroy 
the teeth. 


om 


Overcomes “Acid Mouth” and cleanses 
the Mouth as well. 


Write for Free Trial Tube 


and Acid -Test Papers 








While Pebeco cleanses the teeth, whitens 
them and fecps them white, over- 
comes soft, bleeding gums and main- 
tains the mouth in a healthy condition, 
it also overcomes acidity. It is a soft, 
smooth paste, very pleasant to the 
taste and valuable in overcoming un- 
pleasant breath. 


Pebeco originated in the hygienic labo- 
ratories of P. Beiersdorf & Co., Ham- 
burg, Germany, and is sold everywhere, 
in large 50c tubes. Full size tube sent 
postpaid, upon receipt of price, if your 
dealer has none. 


As only a small quantity is used at. each 
brushing, Pebeco is very economical. For 
Free Trial Tube and Anti Test Papers, address 


Lehn & Fink 
107 William Street, New York 
Producers of Lehn & Fink’s Reveris Talcum Powder 














Pamps Water by Water Pressure 
For supplying running water in country homes, 
summer hotels and for irrigation purposes on farms, a 


NIAGARA 
HYDRAULIC RAM 


is the ideal s: . Pumps water without 
cost. Write forcatalogue K and estimate. 


NIAGARA HYDRAULIC ENGINE CO., 
140 Nasean St., N.Y. Factory; Chester, Pa, 
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Chinese consumption—I want real tobacco. 
If you will do this and I find the man is as 
good as his word I will guarantee him a 
comer market for a fair amount of his 

I saw that Mark Twain was really in ear- 
nest and after making inquiry took him to 
a tobacco dealer who I knew would tell 
the truth, who, if a cigar was bad, would 
boldly say so. I introduced the humorist 
to this man, explaining our errand, and he 
produced what he called the very worst 
cigars he had ever had in his shop. He let 
Mark Twain experiment with one then and 
there. The test was satisfactory. 

“This is, after all, the real thing,” ex- 
claimed Mark, with delight. ‘I will now 
negotiate for a box of them and take them 
away with me so that I may be sure of 
having them handy when I want them.”’ 

A few minutes later, with a hundred of 
those awful affairs tucked fondly under his 
arm, with one of them scenting up the 
whole neighborhood from its position. be- 
tween his lips, and with the parting asser- 
tion that he had discovered that the ‘‘ worst 
cigars, so called, are the best for me after 
all,” Mark Twain went happily to his home. 

I afterward learned that for some months 
he was a steady purchaser of those cigars. 


EXPERIENCES OF A CENSUS 
ENUMERATOR 


THE census enumerators are not allowed, 
of course, to divulge any of the information 
they collect for the Government’s purposes, 
but there is no law against their telling some 
of the comic or, it may be tragic, incidents 
of their work. One girl, Miss Beulah 
Frank, wanted to observe human nature, 
so she became a census taker in a New 
York City residence section. She tells of 
interviewing a thousand persons in three 
days, of being ‘‘rebuked by women janitors, 
invited to tea by sweet, elderly women, re- 
ceived with open arms at some houses, and 
reproved and reviled at others.’’ To quote 
from her story in the New York Evening 
Mail: 


The first day I had to see a suffragette 
and she objected to signing the paper be- 
cause she said she didn’t consider her hus- 
band the ‘‘head”’ of the house. I pointed 
out that it was a government offense 
if she refused to sign and she told me she 
would think it over and that I should come 
back at a later date. 

That is one of the things that make it 
difficult for the census taker. If people 
would only sign and have it over with we 
could get through so much sooner. 

I had quite an amusing experience with 
an old colored woman who answered the 
door when I rang at a private house. She 
asked me what I wanted and I said I must 
see the mistress of the house. 

‘But ye cy’ant see her, honey—she done 
been ’sleep and she cy’ant be disturbed.”’ 
I persisted, but the old mammy was 
stubborn. 

““Cy’ant I do it?” she asked again and 
again. 

Then, seeing that it was hopeless, I said: 
“‘T am the census taker and only the mis- 
tress can fill out this census slip.” The 





old colored woman chuckled, and answered: 
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“Why, honey, it wouldn’t do you no good 
to see my missus; she’s old and feeble- 
minded; she ain’t got no senses!” 

Another house I went to was on a side 
street—a modest little apartment without 
ahallboy. I knocked at the door and heard 
a voice within saying: 

““Go to the door, Tony; Tony, go to the 
door.” 

But as Tony didn’t seem disposed to obey, 
I rapped again—louder this time. 

Once more I heard a sweet, coaxing voice, 
“Open the dcor, Tony, I say.” 

And then quite suddenly the door was 
flung. open and a pretty woman stood 
apologizing. I explained my mission, and 
she said: 

“Well, you’ll have no difficulty with me 
—there’s only one in this apartment, and 
that’s myself.” 

“How about Tony?” I asked. 

“Oh,’”’ she replied merrily, ‘“‘you shall 
meet Tony,’ and as she called the name a 
big black cat nearly two feet high sprang 
into her arms. 

She showed mea little knob built in the! 
door about two feet from the jamb, and 
Tony had been taught to turn the knob 
with his paw. 

I had one very sad experience Saturday. 
I called at a home where the husband asked. 
me to leave the census slip. He explained 
that he did not wish to fill it out that day as 
he had just returned from the hospital 
where his wife was dangerously ill. I 
promised him that I would return Monday. 

When I went back Monday I noticed that 
the house was hushed and darkened. The 
maid brought me the census slip saying: 

“Mr. could not see you to-day. His 
wife has just died.” 

By a strange coincidence at the next 
house I went to I was met by a pretty nurse, 
who told me I had just come in time to add ‘6 oe 
a new name to the list. a : 

“The new arrival is only an hour old,’ 9 3 l | yaN I Re T '@) N 1 & 
she said. Iwo Sizes, soc. and $t.00 

A big, brawny woman janitor was the 
next person I had to see. She was down in 
the furnace room shoveling coal into the 
furnace with a pitchfork, and the red 
flames lighted up her bulky form with a 
diabolic glare. I put up my questions to her PP 
timidly. bi : ook for The Fexakk ‘Stores 

She jammed the pitchfork down on the cy are in nea cee | nited ames and Canada 
cement floor and told me she “didn’t 
believe in them noncensus people.” 

“T ain’t ggin’ ter tell yez me business, so 
yez kin git along,” she said and turned to 
the furnace again. 

“But can’t I see your husband?” I 
pleaded. 
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business neither—so there!”’ Box 16, Canton, Ohio 
I finally got an officer, who helped me to ee 
convince the amazon. * 4 
Miss Frank remarks that she did have a 
good deal of trouble with women who re- 
fused to tell their ages. But she discovered 


a way to catch them. 
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T called on three bachelor girls, one of 
whom positively refused to say how old she 
was. 


“Well, then,” I told her, ‘‘I can’t leave 


that space blank so I'll just put down thirty- es wives who use aye A P © LI © 
10 eae oreo Waree. | |EVer seem to grow old. Tryacake-~ 
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five. She was horrified when I proposed 
this, and said quickly: aZOr e€ason 
“Why, I am only twenty-eight.” 
The majority of women leave the age 
space blank when they return the sheet.| guys tnateates 
—— =, Some of them won’t say whether they are} the thickness of ban ae 
MATT TTHT gage ALLARD divorced or not Others are sh about @ Keon Kutter of the Gade 
mi a 5 : : Sage Bice Safety Razor thin Kind—tight 
——— } divulging the frequency of their matrimo-| bled ~ heavy to be 
a. > RUA nial ventures. Altogether the census taker cree —e. 
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Keep it away from’ dust and soot—safe from. the 
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for closing. 
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has as hard a time of it as the people. 

The horses and cows are the best. For 
every stable the census taker gets ten cents 
extra, and the animals haven’t the slightest 
objection to telling their right age. 





AT A CANNIBAL FEAST 


THE recent report of the eating of two 
missionaries in the South Sea Islands re- 
minds us that in one corner of the world, at 
least, this peculiar dietary custom is not 
yet extinct. A writer in the London Daily 
Mail tells of having seen a letter from a 
man who only a few months ago chanced to 
be a guest at a cannibal dinner party. This 
was Micholitz, the veteran orchid-hunter, 
who has‘ sought for that precious flower in 
all its remote and likely haunts in the world. 
He has, of course, had. many adventures 
and hairbreadth escapes from savages and 
wild beasts. One-of his experiences among 
the cannibal tribes of New: Guinea is told 
as follows in The Daily Mail : 


In one of the islands (the usual sufferance 
and assistance having been purchased in 
Micholitz’s own manner), a native fell with 
a huge mass of the: Dendrobium: Schroderi- 
anum, which he had torn from the rock, and 
broke his leg in two’ places, . At once, and 
with great avidity, some ‘of ‘the unfortunate 
man’s brethren rushed :to-the spot and 
carried him away to their village, where 
they deposited him in the chief’s hut. 

Micholitz, always. ready to seize such an 
opportunity as this mishap offered to show 
his good intention and his power, urged his 
services forthwith as medical adviser. But 
he was told: ‘‘ The chief will attend to him.” 

The chief did attend to him, for on the 
next morning the orchid-hunter received 
from the hand of that potentate’s head 
executioner an invitation to the feast! 
Micholitz knew at once what had happened. 
He says: ‘‘I was well aware they were all 
cannibals and very fond of ‘long pig,’ as 
they commonly call their human victims.’ 

He first inquired warily in what capacity 
he was expected to attend the feast, as a 
guest orasthedish? After being reassured 
on the point he thought it best to accept the 
well-meant hospitality, and prepared a 
message to the chief that he would be 
pleased to be present. He had still to con- 
sider how he could attend without partici- 
pating, and was naturally fearful of giving 
offense in that direction. 

However, he finally bade the ambassador 
inform his chief that to his (Micholitz’s) 
keen regret he would not be able to partake 
of the great dish, because his familiar 
would be highly displeased if he ate any- 
thing but fruit and vegetables on that par- 
ticular day, and he might bring some great 
calamity upon them all by offending his 
familiar spirit. 





The “‘honored guest’s’’ request to be ex- 
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for your money. 
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cused eating of the meat was accepted, the 
chief evidently being afraid to provoke the 
anger of the orchid-hunter’s familiar. 
Micholitz persevered with his vegetarian 
meal in the gruesome surroundings of the 
feast, and washed his fruit down with 
drafts of kava, which had been prepared 
in the orthodox manner, the women having 
chewed the kava root first. 

During the course of the meal the chief 
exprest his great regret that he had been 
unable to offer a roasted baby, which he 
said he considered superior to sucking-pig. 

“To tell the truth,” the chief explained, 
“my emissaries have been faring very badly 
at the hands of some enraged women, whose 
babies they had thought round and plump 
enough to appear before me at the feast.”’ 

Micholitz concludes his account of this 
grim experience by dilating on the pleasure 
with which he left the scene. 





BRINGING IN THE ‘“ SANTURCE ” 


Wuen the oil tank steamer Ligonier 
crashed into the Santurce, as she was mov- 
ing slowly through the fog off Cape Cod one 
evening last week, she tore a hole through 
the Santurce’s starboard quarter, ten feet 
wide across the iron deck, and reaching far 
below the water-line. Then, we read in a 
Provincetown dispatch to the New York 
Evening Sun— 


The whole ocean seemed to find that 
giant vent on the instant and the after 
water-tight compartment was flooded in a 
twinkling. Only the captain’s shouted 
order to close the bulkheads at the moment 
of collision saved the ship from immediate 
foundering. As it was, the whole after half 
of the ship was submerged within a moment 
after the collision and the water was over 
the deck clear to the mainmast, that spar 
rising like a tree from the water when the 
ship came into this harbor. 

When the ships came together sixteen of 
the Santurce’s men, including the first and 
second officers, made wild leaps, caught 
upon the rails and swarmed aboard the 
Ligonier, leaving only five men with Captain 
Foelker on the Santurce’s sinking hulk. 
The fog was dense, but the wind was light 
and sea smooth, fortunately, else the 
Santurce would not have remained five 
minutes above the sea. Following the clo- 
sing of the collision bulkheads the Santurce 
remained afloat bow high out of water, 
buoyed up by the air in her forward com- 
partments, but the bulkheads were groan- 
ing under the great. strain, and water began 
to seep through into the engine-room from 
the flooded compartment, presaging the 
swift destruction of the craft. 


Fora while the fog hid the Ligonier. Then 
appeared a boat bringing back the San- 
turce’s first officer, to stay with his ship and 
to share the fate of his skipper. Captain 
Foelker hailed the Ligonier and asked to be 
towed into port, but in the noise and dark- 
ness his shouts were apparently unheard. 
At any rate after another hour she moved 
off, leaving the stricken steamer alone in 
the fog. Captain Foelker now turned his 
prow harborward and his handful of helpers 
did what they could to keep the ship afloat. 


Away aft there was a fifty-ton tank of 
water. A pump was attached to it and the 
tank was drained, resulting in a slight up- 
lift of the stern, but about the time the big 
job was accomplished a bulkhead near the 
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tank gave way, and another hundred tons 
of water was quickly added to the other 
hundreds that had previously flooded the 
interior. 

Meanwhile the men in the fire-room and 
engine-room had watched the compartment 
bulkhead at their backs while rushing the 
engine. They had seen that iron wall 
bulge and tremble. When the second 
great rush of water occurred, causing the 
stern of the ship to settle suddenly, the 
little band of seven men, Captain Foelker, 
Chief Officer Garron, Purser Van Bogart, 
Chief Engineer J. Torrance, Quartermaster 
Harry Newton and two oilers, despaired of 
saving the ship. They lowered a boat and, 
boarding her, left the ship’s side, expecting 
her to founder momentarily. The engines 
had been stopt. They hung near the 
apparently doomed craft for a few minutes, 
then perceiving that no further settling had 
occurred, they went back to the ship and 
resumed their groping harborward.... . 

South of Wood End a fishing-launch was 
encountered. The men of the launch re- 
fused to board the ship, fearing she would 
sink beneath them, but they kept close 
alongside her and piloted her into this 
harbor at 5 o’clock this morning. .... . 

No man of these wreck-infested parts 
ever beheld a ship sunken in such fashion 
as was the Santurce when she gained harbor. 
Her forefoot reared high above the sea, and 
her whole after-hull was invisible, but the 
craft, by a miracle, had kept afloat for ten 
hours, upheld by one stout bulkhead wall 
below decks. ...... 

The Santurce was beached upon the flats 
in the harbor at 8:30 o’clock and powerful 
pumps will be employed to free her of water. 
Temporary repairs to the hull here will pre- 
cede removal of the craft to Boston for per- 
manent repairs. The Santurce was in 
ballast only, and all Cape Cod is wondering 
at the pluck of her young commander. 


A RACE WITH A GRIZZLY 


TueE longer a hunter lives, and the more 
he hunts, the greater is his respect for the 
grizzly, says Mr. A. M. Powell, in his recent 
book on “ Trailing and Camping in Alaska.”’ 
The writer tells of shooting at a brown 
silvertip grizzly when he had but one load 
in his revolver. 


The grizzly rolled over, bawled, and per- 
formed the other usual preliminaries, and 
then turned his attention in my direction at 
a rate that indicated a final settlement in 
about nine seconds. 

When I twice snapt my revolver, the 
truthfulness as well as the awfulness of my 
mistake dawned; no, it broke in upon me 
with startling suddenness. I desired very 
much to explain and apologize; but, as that 
bear was half-way down the hill, and his 
jaw-clapping indicated a ruffled disposi- 
tion, my legs positively refused to remain 
there; and, besides, I felt that they needed 
exercising. 

At once I discovered that I was a re- 
markably good starter in a foot-race. My 


‘| hat was left where it indicated the starting- 


place very accurately, and I should not 
have stopt to pick it up if it had been 
filled with gold. 

I directed my course for the Nabesna 
River, about fourteen miles away, and 
planned to run by the pack-train so that 
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my partner would know the direction I was 
traveling, and so also that he might cover 
the retreat with his rifle. 

There was an open flat about six jumps 
ahead, a distance that is much greater than 
the reader may imagine. As the bear was 
running at an angle which would head me 
off at that point, and as I was interested in 
the outcome, I glanced over my shoulder to 
see just how it was going to be done. I 
then fortunately observed that just before 
reaching the place of collision I should pass 
a small bunch of brush, and for a moment 
we should be out of sight of each other. 

Right there I jumped my train off the 
track and rolled it down an embankment, 
while the bear punctually arrived at the 
flat, only a few yards away. 

After pointing his nose upward and emit- 
ting a loud snort, he became interested in 
the unusual sight of the pack-train. I 
bravely held my breath so as not to disturb 
his meditations, and when he again snorted, 
my heart acted rudely, and I shrank up 
perceptibly. Vainly I listened for the re- 
port of a rifle, but the bear shuffled safely 
away. Then I straightened up and walked 
to Dashiell and inquired why he hadn’t 
shot. 

Between spasms of laughter, he replied: 
“Why, man, it wasn’t my bear-fight!”’ 





MR. ROOSEVELT TO-DAY 


“T. R. is the same—only more so.” 
This is Mr. H. B. Needham’s answer to the 
question of what Mr. Roosevelt’s year in 
Africa has done for him—or to him. This 
correspondent of Collier’s asserts thdt the 
ten months in the jungle have made the 
ex-President ten years younger. 


He went away past middle life. He re- 
turns about forty-one years old. And 
Professor Starr prophesied he would die of 
sleeping-sickness! 

The “big” story from Egypt, from 
Naples, from Rome, from anywhere over 
the sea,.is simply a bulletin telling of the 
rejuvenescence of Roosevelt. Obviously, 
the one thing which countless Americans 
desire to know is what manner of man they 
will meet with when Colonel Roosevelt 
arrives in New York about the middle of 
June. 

They will find him appallingly healthy 
and effusively strenuous—even more stren- 
uous thanever. They will realize that they 
have an ex-President on their hands unlike 
any other “‘retired”’ occupant of the White 
House. But they need not puzzle their 
heads over the mooted question: ‘‘What 
are we to do with our former Presidents?” 
As a private citizen, Colonel Roosevelt will 
find his own work to do and do it as befits 
the man. 

Oddly enough, the first thing that struck 
me in Colonel Roosevelt’s appearance, as 
he walked down the gangway, was his 
clothes. He wore a gray tweed suit—and 
it was well pressed! The wrinkle to the 
coat, the bag to the trousers, so usual with 
him, were conspicuously absent. Whether 
this be a characteristic of second youth or 
not, I can’t say. The first near view of his 
sunburnt face told the story of his regenera- 
tion. How Mike Donovan would have en- 
joyed this first sight of him! I remember 
talking with Donovan, an ex-pugilist, but 
a thoroughly good citizen, who acted, at 
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M. P. DURABLE FLOOR VARNISH 


Price $2.50 per gallon 
Quarts 73c each 


Exhaustive tests conducted during many years show this varnish to be 
the most durable and elas:ic Floor Varni:h on the market. It is 
impervious to water and does not mer nor scratch white. It is light 
in color, thus preserving the natural beauty of the grain. It can be 
used with equally good results over painted or grained surfaces. 
It dries hard in from 15 to 24 hours, and can be rubbed and 
polished or left in the gloss. 


For sale by paint dealers everywhere. If not at yours, we will send by prepaid 
express, upon receipt of price. Full descriptive price list upon application, 


THE GLIDDEN VARNISH COMPANY 


Makers of High Grade Varnishes for all purposes 


6577 GLIDDEN BLDG. CLEVELAND, O. 


TARE AD 


GREEN LABEL VARNISHES 


1 4 4.1! 


Develop your “POWER AND PERSONALITY” 


The man who can speak with ease and confidence WINS. He can 














Close a Sale Deliver an After Dinner Speech 
Address a Board Meeting Propose a Toast 
Make a Political Speech Tell a Story Entertainingly 


Send to-day for Grenville Kleiser’s new book, “ HOW TO DEVELOP POWER 
AND PERSONALITY.” 12mo, cloth, $1.25 net; by mail, $1.40. 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, :: New York 


e Ministers and 
Retired School Teachers 
will find it to their advantage to 
write me if in search of light 
Remunerative Employment. 


STACEY WILSON | 




















253 Broadway ‘New York 
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SMOKE , 
Better Cigars 


You can do so without increasing your 
present cigar expense one penny by smoking 


Our New Magneto 
A Real Cuban Cigar 

Every sprig of tobacco in this cigar, except- 
ing the wrapper, is Cuban-grown Havana. 
Money cannot buy better tobacco—it isn't 
grown. The MAGNETO is 
a generous bunch of Cuba's 
best tobacco rolled into shape 
bya native Cuban,and wrapped 
with a covering of Sumatra; 
mild and delicious to the last 
puff, and just large enough 
to satisfy any smoker. 

We Want to Send You 
100 Magnetos on Trial 

They will come to you in 
perfect condition—right out of 
our factory Humidors, just 
fresh enough to make them fit 
for smoking. Smoke one,two 
or half a dozen, if you care to. 
If you like them better than the 
cigars you have been smoking, 
sendus $5.00. Iftheyare not 
as good as the cigars your dea- 
ler sells for 10c, send them back 
at our expense, and you owe us 
nothing, not even for the half 
dozen cigars you smoked. 

If we asked you for money 
in advance you would be justi- 
fied in hesitating, but you pay 
us nothing until you have act- 
ually smoked our cigars and 
are satisfied. 

A Word 
About Ourselves 

More than 30 years ago we 
started making cigars. Our 
factory then was a mighty 
small affair. Our entire out- 
put went to a few personal 
friends. They thought well 
enough of our goods to tell 
their friends, and they bought. 
In this way the first factory 
selling direct to the smoker 
was started. 

We have never sold to a jobber, 


nor have we ever aeeweres a 
traveler. While we had but a few 





Exact Size 
and Shape 


friends to start with, our books to-day show 68,000 


customers and every customer a personal friend. 

We want you on this list and ask you right now 
while our announcement is before you to write us 
for a trial box of MAGNETOS. 

Won’t you let us demonstrate, at no expense to you, 
that we can improve the quality of your smoking ? 
New customers are requested to write on their business letter- 
head or that of the company with which they are connected. 








eS from MAKER toSMOKER 








"101 K Lenox Avenue 








A New Appraisal of Christian Science 
By Rev. Joseph Dunn Burrell. 
In a neat cloth book of 75 pages, price 50c. post-paid. 
History and Important Facts about the Cult. 

q The beginnings of Mrs. eed Baker Eddy, which 
© to explain the founding of her religious society. 
A high-strung New Hampshire girl who early nad 
allucinations. @ Mrs. Eddy’s mentors and prede- 
cessors (possible predisposing causes of her “revela- 
tions”) —“ Revisions” of the revelations. @ The 
founder’s shrewd business sense : 3,000 personal pupils 
at $300 each; 350,000 Gop ies of i i and eke 
suffering a 0 $5 a copy. e 
hristian Stonce Christlen Science 














cures duplicated elsewhere—explainable natural 
laws known to Plato. @ How Christian Science in 
some ways sets a worthy example. tian 


4 why Chris 
Science does not raise t! - | How Mrs. Eddy’s 
idealistic system belo \dhis' 


its. 
How Christian Science has trimmed to weather the 
blasts of criticism it has had to meet. 


., uncut leaves, title in white enamel. 50c post-paid. 
WAGRALLS COMPANY New York and Londen 
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| one time, as Roosevelt’s physical trainer. 
After commenting on the then President’s 
remarkable physique, Donovan added, 
with something of a sigh: 

“But he’s got on about twenty pounds 
too much. Dieting would take him down, 
but he just can’t diet. You see, he has to 
go to dinners and banquets, and he will 
keep nibbling.” 

Before Roosevelt left the White House 
the ‘‘twenty pounds’ was nearer forty. 
Despite his violent exercise—including the 
hundred-mile ride—he was beginning to 
show heaviness about his jaws and embon- 
point. All that is gone now. He seems not 
to have a pound of superfluous weight. 
His eyes are markedly bright—and nothing 
gets by them. His skin is clear and his 
cheeks hard. Wrinkles are scarcely to be 
found—indeed, many a woman on the 
“right side of forty”’ would be delighted if 
her face were as free from crow’s feet. 
What little gray there is in his mustache 
and hair is not visible a few feet away. It 
will be easy enough for a country editor 
to run a photograph of Roosevelt taken 
when he was Civil Service Commissioner, 
and get away with it. 

And, of course, in talking, his teeth snap 
together like a steel trap! When one thinks 
of aged Aldrich, of old Uncle Joe, of Ball- 
inger, of Knox, of men of ordinary physique 
who have lost vigor in the political game; 
of Taft, who is aging under the trials of the 
Presidency, one appreciates what a tre- 
mendous advantage rests with Roosevelt 
should he pitch into any or all of them. 
His superb health, his resistless youth, 
would mean half the battle at the very on- 
set. Heaven help the man who goes up 
against him! He is like a fighter trained to 
the minute—on his feet the instant the 
gong sounds—and eager to engage his 
antagonist. There is a saying in the prize- 
ring that a champion, once he retires, 
“never comes back.’’ This is another 
precedent which Roosevelt has already 


The day following the sensational events 
in Rome, one of the American correspond- 
ents who met Roosevelt in Egypt epito- 
mized the cinematographic tour by a piece 
of acting. Throwing out his chest and stri- 
ding across the room, he said: ‘* This is the 
way we entered Khartum.”’ - Then, bend- 
ing almost double and walking feebly with 
the aid of his stick, he whispered: ‘‘And 
this is the bunch when the Colonel gets 
through with us in London.” ...... 

I asked Colonel Roosevelt to tell me 
what, besides the splendid gain in health, 
strength, and nerve power, he had got out 
of his trip to Africa. 

“Tt may seem to you surprizing,’’ he 
said, ‘“‘but I am not a person who is given 
to introspection. I haven’t analyzed. I 
wanted to go to Africa—and I went. Iam 
not one to hang on the fringe of greatness. 
I enjoyed the work of the Presidency im- 
mensely, but when the time came to give it 
up, I turned to the next thing.” 

‘‘And now what is the ‘next thing’?’’ I 
asked. 

“The four addresses I am to make at 
Paris, Stockholm, Berlin, and Oxford.” 

‘‘ And the ‘next thing’ when you get back 
to America?”’ 

“T really don’t know.” 
velt referred to his editorial work, and 
spoke particularly about his forthcoming 
book. For a month after his return his 
time will be fully occupied with home 





Colonel Roose- | thro 
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50c Per Pair 
for Pure Silk 


Ww WEAR hose 
made of cotton 


anamstestes Hoge 


when you can buy genuine silk half-hose 
at 50c. 


Phoenix 


Pure Silk Hose 


are genuine silk—every thread is guaranteed t¢ 
the purest cocoon silk—heel, toe, top and body. oe 
heels and toes are reinforced by our exclusive Duo. 
Weve process imparting remarkable wearing qualities 
Phoenix Silk Half-Hose are seamless. They are the 
first genuine cocoon silk half-hose to sell at soc. The 
purchase of the silk output of several mills enables us 
to reduce manufacturing cost. 
The exquisite, light, soft, lustrous texture of Phoeni 
Silk Hose is a decided contrast with the hard, coarse, 
common hose of mixed yarns that sell at the same 
price. 
pda prov Silk. Bere not mercerized cotton, or silk 
and cotton mix ut every pair is guaranteed pu: 
silk throughout. ’ . , <2 
Ask your dealer first for Phoenix Hose, but, if not 
easily obtainable, we will fill your order direct and 
give you an absolute guarantee that every thread of 
these socks is pure silk, or money refunded. 
A trial will convince you of the excellent wearing 
qualities of Phoenix Silk Hose. You will never go 
back to common hose when you can get pure silk ones 
like the Phoenix for Soc a pair. 
Can be had in the following colors: black, tan, 
maroon, green, grey, taupe, burgundy, navy and helio. 
Six pairs, plain or assorted colors, in handsome box, 
prepaid $3.00, or Soc_per pair—sold with a positive 
arantee for wear. If not as represented money will 
refunded. State size and color wanted. 


Phoenix Pure Silk Knitted Neck- 
ties to match hose, 50c each. 


All Silk, Pure Silk 
oe? Nothing But Silk 
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Phoenix Knitting Works 


247 Broadway Milwaukee, Wis. 
You’ll want Phoenix Mufflers nex. Fall 


A BOOK! 


e e ” 
“Some New Literary Valuations 
: By W. C. Wilkinson 
“The Washington Star” Critic (who is it ?) hits 
The Bull’s-eye 

in saying with fine discernment: i 

" The main issue of this volume rests in no sense 
upon these half dozen literary oy hg eager however 
convincing and final they may be; these conclusions, 
as facts, are interesting chiefly as the source either o 
self-gratulation at one’s own literary judgment con- 
firmed, or that of self-commiseration at a literary god 
defaced. The great and substantial value of the book 
lies in the clear and sufficiently full demonstration of 
the critical method employed in reaching these con- 
clusions. Literary material—varied, rich, complete, 
matured—is presented with impartial fidelity to fact, 
condition, and p , and then left to the unswerving 
course of an invinctble legic for the results. One study- 
ing this book toa degree participates in the use of these 
instruments of critical literary measurement, and, 
continued study, fashions for himself an un- 
failing guide in this pursuit.” 

12mo, cloth, 412 pages, $1.50 postpaid. 
Funk & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
44-60 East 23rd St., New York 
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matters and with his book. Before landing 
at Khartum, he had completed the writing 
—including appendix and foreword—but 
he purposes to work painstakingly on the 
proof. This book he intends shall ‘‘last.”’ 
And it will; for, quite aside from the literary 
excellence and entertainment which the 
book is sure to possess—the record of a true 
sportsman, a thorough naturalist, and < 
keen observer of primitive peoples—it i: 
likely to remain the unique achievement ot 
a man who has been President. 





THE SPICE OF LIFE 


For Remembrance.—Bi_t—“‘ Since I have 
come back I find that I’m forgotten by all 
my friends.” 

Witt—‘ Why didn’t you borrow money 
from them before you left?’—Trenton 
Times. 





Exclusive. — ASTRONOMER — “‘ Wouldn’t 
you like to take a look through this 
telescope at the comet I discovered the 


other day?”’ 

SeconD ASTRONOMER—‘‘No, thanks, I 
only look at my own comets.’”’—Fliegende 
Blaeiter. 





No Trade for Him.—‘‘When you are 
grown up,” queried the visitor, ‘will you 
be a doctor, like your father?” 

‘Oh, dear me, no! Why, I couldn’t even 
kill a rabbit,’’ replied the boy with great 
frankness.—Ladies’ Home Journal. 





All in the Family.—First Farr AvurToist 
—'‘‘Did you have to pay any damages to 
that man you ran over?” 

Seconp Farr Avutoist—‘‘No. Fortu- 
nately, he was my _ husband.’— Jewish 
Ledger. 





New Weapons.—‘‘ Western bad men no 
longer make notches on their six-shooters 
to keep a record of men they’ve killed.” 

ow No ? ” 

“No. Now they keep the notches on 
their six-cylinders.’”’-—Brooklyn Life. 





Pretty Mean.—A new-made widow called 
at the office of an insurance company for 
the money due on her husband’s policy. 
The manager said: ‘‘I am truly sorry, 
madam, to hear of your loss.” ‘‘That’s 
always the way with you men,” said she. 
‘You are always sorry when a poor woman 
gets a chance to make a little money.” —Tit- 
Bits. 





Only One.—Little Jack’s mother showed 
him a letter from a ‘‘new aunt,”’ who had 
attained to this relationship by marrying 
Jack’s favorite uncle. 

““Mamma,”’ said Jack innocently, as he 
laboriously spelled out the signature, 
“Belle Paine,’’ ‘‘does aunty pronounce 
her front name in _ two syllables?” 
—Lippincott' s. 





Enough Said.—IrasciBLE Otp Gent (to 
school-girl who has collided with him)— 
“When you run into people like that you 
should say, ‘I beg your pardon.’”’ 


Girt—‘‘ There worn’t no need. I heard 


“Every Man His Own Barber” 


This learned Judge none will begrudge 
The fame his wit has won. 

With speed and grace he shaves his face, 
And thinks it best of fun. 

But here’s the reason for his joy— 
GEM JUNIOR only he'll employ! 











py judges of good safety razors have 


handed down their decisions in favor of 
GEM JUNIOR after the first trial. The 
conclusive evidence of ease, efficiency, quick and comfortable shaving has 
resulted in a Hlattering verdict for this razor which in every case has backed 
up the argument made for it. The Razor that Made Self-Shaving Popular. 
You will be an advocate for the GEM JUNIOR when you find out 
how it simplifies shaving, shortens it, safeguards it. It has all THE 
GOOD POINTS of the best safety razors with 
some EXCLUSIVELY ITS OWN. 


27> GEM JUNIOR Set nesiteag 00 












frame with Bar, combination stroppin 
and shaving handles and seven selecte 
blades in handsome case. 


EXTRA BLADES, SET OF SEVEN, No. G7—.35 Cents 


SPECIAL For Extra Heavy Beards 
Gemde Luxe Outfit = 12 wide bevel 
dge blades, of $3. 50 


heavy Damascene steel, especially constructed 
for men with heavy beards or tender skin 


who have difficulty in shaving, prevent all irritation. 
Extra Set, 6 Blades, No. Al—.50 Cents 





For any kind of a dull razor use Gem Razor Strop Dressing. 
Best edge producer—a keen blade in a minute. 25¢. postpaid, 


RazorReady 34 READE STREET ° NEW YORK 
For Shaving The Original Modern Safety Razor Makers 
CANADIAN DISTRIBUTING COMPANY, KINGS HALL, MONTREAL, CANADA 


ae | Tru-Fit Shur-on 
| 


Blade Ready 
For Stropping 


$1.00 Outfit 
Complete 



















What's in a Name? Spectacles are 

| different. 
i The “ difference” 
| is the 


| improvement. 


THOMAS CORT 


INC 


ona shoe means literal custom correct- 
ness and quality — minus a part of the 
price, and all of the waiting, for custom 
shoes. 

To say that no other shoes like them 
or similar to them are offered ready to 
wear, is a simple statement of fact. |. 

They are made for those who are 
accustomed to made-to-measure boots 
but who are not averse to better ser- 
vice at asaving of much time and some 
money. 

“‘Cort’’ shoes—for men and women 
—fetch from 8 to 15 dollars at retail. 

Our riding and field boots, golf, 
tennis and yachting shoes also are the 
world’s standard of correctness and 
quality. 

Let us tell you where they may be had. 
THOMAS CORT, rnc. 


ESTABLISHED 1884 
NEWARK, N. J. 


Tru-#ir Shur: on 


Spectac/es 


Comfortable, Efficient, 
Inconspicuous 

Different from all others. Lenses 
held in position by two small, rocking 
gold pads. 

Properly adjusted, they will not 
mark bridge of nose, slip down or hurt 
behind the ears. 

Send for information that will show 
you WHY noother spectacles can give 
you the same degree of comfort or look 
as well when being worn as TRU-FIT 
SHUR-ON SPECTACLES. 


o-. KIRSTEIN SONS C CO. 


Dept. E, Rochester, N. Y. 


CORT SHOES MAY BE HAD IN PARIS FROM 
J. B. LOUIS BOULADOU, 39 RUE DE CHAILLOT 





what you said. "—Sydney Bulletin. 
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This BISHOP (Grand Rapids) 


"FOUR POSTER" BEDROOM SUITE 


will be shipped “ On Approval ” (freight Prepaid as stated below) 
allowing five days examination in your home, to be returned at 
our expense if not perfectly satisfactory and all you expected. 
It is made of Genuine Mahogany of very beautiful figure and 
carefully matched to show the finest grain effects, and is given 
the piano polish or dull satin finish as desired. 

Drawers are trimmed with either Colonial Wood, Brass or 
Glass knobs as you may prefer. 

We can furnish large bed (full size) 54 inches wide at same 
price as single bed. 


Tell Us The Rooms You Have To Furnish 


your preference of woods, and the approximate price you wish 
to pay and 


With Ne Obligation On Your Part 


we will submit illustrations and prices of the best and latest 
styles in dependable furniture, 

You can furnish your home complete at once, or by selecting 
from time to time, being sure of artistic and harmonious results 
at prices which save you one-third the average retail cost. Our 
location is in the center of the world’s furniture industry and 
our quick cash sales direct from Grand Rapids, “ The Paris of 
the Furniture Styles,” make our low prices possible. 


Bishop’s Book of Correct Furniture Styles 










No. 8225 

Top 34 x 20 inches 
Only 834.00 
Worth $33.00 






No. 3226 


e ° 3 4 Top 34 x 21 inches 
illustrates and describes in detail over 1000 designs of dependable $33.00 
furniture—has color plates of artistically furnished rooms in Period Worth $45.00 


and Modern styles. It tells how you save one-third in buying direct. 

While it costs $1.50 to publish we mail it to those who are inter- 
ested in fine furniture on receipt of 25 cents in stamps which may be 
deducted from your first purchase. 












We ship on 
approval 
and 


prepay 
freight 


to all points east of the 
Mississippi River and 
north of Tennessee line, 
allowing freight that far 
toward points beyond. 





ee Worth $50.00 No. 8237 
canbe cle Worth $50 00 $37.00 Top 45 x 22 inches 
Any Grand Rapids Bank $37.00 Worth $55.00 
“‘Companion’’ Beds. Each 3 feet 3 inches wide. Only $39.00 


Furniture 13 to 31 Ionia Street 
Company Grand Rapids, Mich. 


BISH 














-Fire Destroys— 
Many Country Homes 


Because the Fire Department is too far away and 
no efficient extinguisher is ready for prompt use. 





5 - 
uA 
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FIRE ENGINE 


Throws a stream 75 to 85 feet. 

Better than a thousand gallons of water. 
Extinguishes fire in Oil or Gasolene. 
May be operated by one man. 







Monuments 





Costs almost nothing to maintain. 
Absolutely Safe—Lasts a Lifetime. 





which dot the entire country, are among the 
Pn ong eeer caialanaa work 


™ The main reason is that | have made memorial- 


—not 
‘and individual: 
the jewels arioes possible for the exclusively high- | 
grade t t. | 

Satied customers in 35 States of the Union | | 


prove that my method of selling by mail is practical 


Y you contemplate erecting a monument TI | 
will gladly send booklet and information. / 


JL. MILLER (*Pitbe) | 


47 Liberty St., Quincy, Mass. | 





Offer 


- explained and Booklet D sept on.application 


BADGER FIRE EXTINGUISHER COMPANY 
32 D Portiand Street, Boston, Mass. 
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CURRENT EVENTS 


Foreign 


April 29.—Dispatches from Seattle stat. 
Rev, Horatio Hopkins and Hector . McPherstt® 
Presbyterian missionaries, were eaten. by cannibals. 
on one of the South Sea islands on February 5, 
Ex-President Roosevelt and famil sts 
the Queen of Holland. es eedeiamman 
The English Budget is signed by the King and be- 
comes law. 


April 30.—The Albanian rebels are defeat y 
Turkish forces near Katchanik “weg vb eadign 


May 1.—Nord Alexis, former President of Haiti, 


dies at Kingston, Jamaica. 


May 2.—Ex-President Roosevelt arrives at Copen- 
hagen and visits Crown Prince Christian. sat 


May 4.—Commander Peary receives. the gold medal 
of the Royal Geographical Society at A 
Hall, London. mie oe 

A victory for the Albanian imsurgents is reported 
from Constantinople. 


May 5.—An earthquake at Cartago, Costa Rica, 
kills 500 people and injures many. 
Ex-President Roosevelt delivers an address on 
international peace before the Nobel Prize Com- 
mittee at Christiania, Norway. 


May 6.—King Edward VII. of England dies. in 
London. 


Domestic 
WasBINGTON 


April 20.—President Taft leaves Washington on a 
trip to Buffalo, Pittsburg, Cincinnati, and St. 
us. 
Secretary Ballinger states emphatically before the 
investigating committee that all the Glavis 
charges are false. 


May 1.—Rear-Admiral Philip Hichborn, retired, 
dies at Washington. 


May 2.—The Senate passes @ bill creating a Bureau 
of Mines in the Interior Department, and con- 
firms the nomination of Governor Hughes as Jus- 
tice of the Supreme Court. 


May 3.—The traffic agreement and merger provi- 
sions of the Railroad Bill are struck out in the 
Senate. 

In the House the traffic agreement section of the 
Railroad Bill is struck out and a long-and-short- 
haul clause adopted. 


May 4.—The Senate passes the Pension Appropria- 
tion Bill, and a bill providing for raising the 
wreck of the Maine. 


May s5.—The House adopts an amendment to the 
Railroad Bill favoring carriers by water. 
Speaking in the Senate, Senator Bourne, of Ore- 
on, defends the primary election law in his own 
tate, Senator Bacon, of Georgia, protests. against 
the present method of choosing Federal office- 
holders in the South,.and Senator Carter, of Mon- 
tana, urges that the post-office be taken out of 
politics. 


GENERAL 


April 29.—Several arrests are made upon evidence 
secured by agents of the grand jury investiga- 
ting the ‘‘white-slave”’ trafhc in New York City. 


April 30.—In a speech at Buffalo, the President de- 
fends Secretary Ballinger and praises Governor 
Hughes. 

The Chicago Tribune publishes a statement of a 
member of the Illinois Legislature arene that 
William Lorimer was elected to the United States 
Senate last year through the bribing of certain. 
Democratic legislators. 


May 1.—J. Q. A. Ward, the sculptor, dies im New 
York City. 
Six thousand bakers go on strike in New York City. 
Prince Tsai Tao, of China, arrives im New York from 
Washington. 


May 2.—Speaking in Pittsburg, President Taft 
lene Secretary Knox for his able and success- 
fal diplomacy. 


May 3.—President Taft spends the day in Cin- 
cinnati. 

The resolution favoring the Federal’ Income Tax 
Amendment is defeated in the New York State 
Assembly. 

John H. Converse, president of the Baldwin Loco- 
motive Works, dies at his home near Philadel- 
phia. 

May 4.—President Taft speaks at a luncheon in St. 

Louis and leaves for Washington. 


The Federal Income Tax resolution is.defeated in 
the Massachusetts House of Representatives. 


— explosion in the Palos Coal and Coke 
01 


mpany’s mine at Palos, Ala., buries 180 miners. 


Prince Tsai Tao of China leaves New York for 
England. 
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Brenlin 


Window Shades 























The success of 
windows depen 
your shades 

Get shades that wear 


Brenlin is made entirely without 
the “filling” used in ordinary shades. 
It doesn’t let through the light in 
spots and streaks, doesn’t wrinkle 
or bag. For a few cents more, you 
get shades that look right and wear 
so much better. Anything cheaper is 
Sulse economy. 

A Brenlin shade, 7 feet long, 38 
inches wide, complete with best roller, 
costs $1.00. Don’t be put off with 
any other shade material. Write to- 
day for samples and names of dealers 
in your city. . 


Cuas. W. BRENEMAN & Co. 
2068-2078 Reading Road, Cincinnati. 


our 


Write today 
for this book 


of samples 


Look for BRENIIN along the edge. 


THE LEXICOGRAPHER'’'S EASY 
CHAIR 


In this column, to decide 
correct use of words, the Fun 
Dictionary is consulted as arbiter. 





uestions concerning the 
Wagnalls Standard 





a ae desiring prompt answers will be ac- 
on prepaying pustage. 


“M. E. W:,” Huron, S. D.—* What is wrong in 
the use of the word ‘ mitigate’ in the following sen- 
tence: ‘It does not mitigate against a rich or a poor 
man as such’?’’ 

The first error to be noted in connection with the 
verb “mitigate’’ in this sentence, is that it is here 
used intransitively, whereas it should be followed by 
an object, as this verb is always transitive. In the 
absence of further context, it is difficult to pass upon 
the exact meaning to be conveyed by the sentence 
submitted, but the verb ‘militate’? would appar- 
ently be the correct one to use, according to the 
definition as given in the STANDARD DicTIONARY (p. 
1123, col. 3): “militate, vz. To have weight or influ- 
ence (in determining a question): followed by against 
or with . . . as, this evidence militates against your 
hypothesis.”’ 

“S. H.M.,’”* Uniopolis, O.—‘ Kindly give the defi- 
nitions of the words ‘epic,’ ‘lyric,’ and ‘didactic’ as 
applied to poetry.”’ 

Epic poetry is that in which the action, presented 
by means of narration and description, is expressed 
in a lofty and impressive style. Milton’s 
Lost”’ is indicative of this class of verse. 

Lyric poetry is the poetry of sentiment, giving ex- 
pression to emotion and feeling. It represents such 
verse as could have been adapted in ancient times 
to the music of the lyre, and hence it has a musi- 
cal quality. Sonnets and odes are included in this 
classificat‘on. 

Poetry of the intellect rather than of the feelings, 
which aims to teach some truth or principle, is termed 


“ Paradise 


didactic, and includes such poems as Pope’s “ Essay 
on Man,” etc. 
“W. B.,” Fuknoka, Japan. —"In the sentence, 


‘She was not so much tired,’ is the expression ‘so 
much tired’ good idiomatic English?”’ 

The adverb “ much”"’ is not now used in the sense 
of ‘“very’’ or “extremely,” and it would be prefer- 
able to substitute either of these two words in this 
instance. 


“J. N. B.,” Mexico, Mo.—“ Kindly give the cor- 
rect past participle of the verb ‘ overlay.’ 


The prefix ‘over’ does not affect the formation 
of the past participle of this verb, which is ‘‘ over- 
laid,” exactly as in the simple verb “‘lay.’’ Both 





of these verbs are transitive and are quite distinct 
| from the intransitive verb ‘‘lie’’ which has for its 
past participle the form “lain.” 

“FB. H.,” New York, N. Y.—‘*To what extent, if 
any, is simplified spelling eR progress in the 
public schools throughout the United States?’”’ 

The following quotation from the public press will 
serve to indicate the extent of the use of simplified 
















HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


name of 

ee artshorn on label 
Get ‘* Improved,” no tacks required. 
Wood Rollers 





Tin Rollers 


spelling: ‘It was stated at yesterday’s meeting that 
Iowa, Illinois, and Wisconsin had introduced into 
their public schools the 3,300 revised spellings advo- 
cated by the Simplified Spelling Board.” 

“Student,” Valparaiso, Ind.—‘ Would it be in- 
correct to use the article ‘the’ with the word ‘wing’ 
in the sentence ‘ The bird took the wing’?”’ 

The noun “ wing’’ is here used in the sense of “flight 
or passage as by wings,’’ and, as it would be incorrect 
to use the article with the noun “‘flight’’ in an analo- 
gous construction, it would also be incorrect to use it 





in the sentence submitted. 








Yh 


holds your book or mag- 
azine “‘just_where you 
want it.”” You should 
have one—so should your 
friends, If you will sen 

us the names and ad- 
M4 dresses of six friendsand 









$2.00 we will send you 
one postpaid. 

Oxidized copper or nickel. Regular price $2.50. 

THE REST-U BOOK HOLDER CO., Dept. D, Cleveland, 0. 





A Speedy Poet.—A teacher in a New 
England grammar-school found the sub- 
joined facts in a composition on Long- 
‘fellow, the poet, written by a 15-year-old 
girl: 

“Henry W. Longfellow was born in Port- 
land, Me., while his parents were traveling 
in Europe. He had many fast friends, 








Alice Cary.”’—Everybody’s. 











among whom the fastest were Phoebe and | o 
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Would More Time 
Mean More Sales 





HE. more time and care a clerk or salesman, a 
manager, a head of department, a treasurer or 
auditor, a bookkeeper or owner, gives to thinking out 
his problems, properly planning and revising his 
methods and superintending their execution—making 
actual sales—the bigger and the better that business 
7 - and the more successful the individual 


BURROUGHS 


(Nine out of every en adding and listing machines sold are Burroughs) 


Bookkeeping Machines Save Time 


Men are doing their accounting work in one-third the fastest 
time they ever c it without a machine—and Ada are thus 
able to keep a closer eye on the minutest details of their business. 

Save time taking stock; keep an absolute record of C. O. D. 
business; get statements and invoices out in less time. Let the ma- 
chine do these mechanical details— 
and let vour mind and the Sonieied cr ee 
poor Gas dole tie king that will Ch k . Bo k 
mean more business—more money the 
in your drawer—leave adding ec OKS 

that appeal to you. 


machine work to a machine. 


‘ou the Burroughs 
Boas 2 pis yo Miiereueke They are published 
Service" siness aids and ma- at the dates named. 
ach hel; Dy us about it—how 99 ————_—_—_————— 
$300,000 a year on it. March 
“ri out the coupon now. is 10 “Why Don't You 
literature is proving of immense Go Home 
help to 95,000 business men and (For Retales) 
store owners, ood 
Burroughs Adding Machine Co. : April 
49 Burroughs Block, Detroit, Michigan “Trial Balance In- 
reign Addres surance” 
66 High Holborn Ww. Cc. eeaiess England \- 
May 


DO “What Did It Cest?”’ 
(Manufacturing Costs) 


Ready Seon 
0 “A Better Day’s 
Work” 


! 76 pages (4 4th h edition) 








W. L. DOUCLAS 


$5, $4, $3.50, $3 & $2.50 
se Se OES Boys’ Shoes, 


$2.50 & $2.00 
W. L. Douglas 

shoes are worn by 

more men _ than 

any other make, 


BECAUSE: 

W. L. Douglas $5.00 
and 84.00 shoes equal, 
in style, fit and wear, 
other orn costing 
$6.00 to $8.00 


w. L. eneien $3.50 
$3.00 and $2.50 shoes are 
the lowest price, quality 
considered, in the world. 


Fast Color Eyelets. 


The genuine have W. L. Douglas name and price 
ae on the bottom. Take No Substitute. 
your dealer for W. L. Douglas shoes. If they 
are not for sale in your town write for Mail Order Catalog, 
giving full directions how to order by mail. Shoes 





rdered direct from factory delivered to the wearer ‘ail 
charges prepaid. W. L, DOUGLAS, Brockton, Mass, 


uur readers are asked to mention THE LITERARY DiGEST when writing to advernsers, 





THE LITERARY DIGEST 














Strawberries 


; : Ww and 
Life from now on Shredded Wh 
will be one con- f/f redded W heat 
stant effort to keep ///E Gy Biscuit 
cool--to uench that “<== \\\ A Dainty, Delicious Delight for the 
summer thirst and to | fh 1) palate that is tired of heavy meats 


; L h and soggy pastries. 
rive away weather ) , Being made in biscuit 
weariness. 


s form, it is easy to prepare a 
Drink delicious, wholesome meal 
with Shredded Wheat and 
a berries or other fruits. The 
porous shreds of the bis- 
cuit take up the fruit acids, 
neutralizing them and pre- 
senting them to the palate 
Full of life~sparkling as wit and with not in all the richness of their 
a dry touch to its wet vigorousness. natural flavor ; 
The cooling, satisfying, thirst-quench- coe cian ae ee 


store crispness, then cover with 


. strawberries, or other berries, and 
ing beverage. serve with milk or cream, adding 





sugar to suit the taste. More nu- 


Delicious ce te Refreshing tritious and more wholesome than 


ordinary “short cake.” 


‘Wholesome If you think of Shredded Wheat 


Biscuit in “strawberry time” you 
should think of it every morning for 


5 Cc Everywhere ; breakfast in winter or summer. 


Two Shredded Wheat Biscuits heat- 
oe | ca" Si lle hoe me 0 

no Bee on Whenever |} | Suit the taste, will supply all the 

ing booklet, you see an energy nee or a half day’s wo: 


“The Truth Arrow . think All the Meat of the Golden Wheat 


About Coca-Cola’? of Coca-Cola |i)! The Shredded Wheat Company 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


NSFooT-EASE; LW! tavel 3 Travel 


Shake Into Your Shoes ; B , Hamburg- American Line 
Allen’s Foot=Ease, the antiseptic P. resbrey s Information Guide Regular twin-screw 


powder for the feet. It cures Ht assenger service to 
painful, swollen, smarting, nervous feet, von i = 
and instantly takes the sting out of 


. | London-Paris-Hamburg 
ccregnintantyesee area | Transatlantic Travelers aS 
Riiine ox new shoes feck cay. St ls & 128 PAGES SOLID FACTS yr™\ Via Gibraltar, Naples and Genoa 


certain cure for ingrowing nails, sweat- Civine inh ee Sait all ealitecte th cadhols by splendidly appointed steamships 

































































ing, callous and tired, achi feet. j 1 r n ree Lt 
e have over 30,000testimonials. THY ¢ | transatlantic travelers are interested, or upon which the 5 containing on pee necessary for 
IT TO-DAY. Sold everywhere, 25c. need to be informed. With this book at hand you need your comfort and safety. 


Do not accept any substitute. estions about ocean travel. i nterest- 
Sent by mail for 25c. in stamps. | Fates rei scsi — ae world Gertag 


vis TRIAL PACKAGE? |] “4 most useful and instructive little book. We strongl Le ata 
3), sent by mail. | 9 99 z entire year. 
4). cetaine Gate awrnas’ | recommend it.” SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN. Se a aaa 
“Ina pinch, POW DEES, the best medicine for Touri ies edhe ate 
Send for booklet 


4 = fidven. |] Standard Edition ( paper covers) postpaid, 25c. 
_ s tee s ae _—o_ > ae bs De Luxe Edition (fine leather covers) “ $1.00 : ’ | 
-Ease i . Add Afb tence Se al ui, WA 
ALLEN 8. OLMSTED, Le Roy, 8. ¥:) | FRANK PRESBREY CO. AS HAMBURG- AMERICAN on 
3 West 29th Street - New York City 61-09 Beeetene, Wee a 




















Our readers are asked to mention THE LITERARY DIGEST when writing to advertisers. 
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